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xtion of 3 be, more or less, 
‘stories of confederations! what are they at best but dim shadowings 
prth of feuds, equabbles, fightings, intriguings and what not, lighted o> 
y lurid gleams of war-fires, whether internal 
ether the most insane ways of getting 
*nceivable by the cleverest demon ! 
ee 


* “ Court of peace,’ 


THE CHILD AMONG THE GRAVES. 


A child among.the graves 
Play’d ever through the summer days’ increase, 
Till to his heart the plot of ground Death craves 
Became a court of peace.* 


All day, with busied fret, 

The toiler bee clomb round the blossoms there, 
On high, from some tall bloomy minaret, 

Calling the child to prayer. 


The prayer of joy—of joy 
Through innocence—rejoicing thankfulness, 
Unlanguaged—to a child without alloy— 
Redundant in excess. 


One of the world pass’d by— 
One of the world, in all the power of life; 
With all the hopes Ambition can descry, 
The glory and the strife. 


He marvell’d much to find 
A child—a little child, in spirit glad— 
Mirth-voic’d the grass could knot, the daisy bind, 
In place to him so sad. 


He pass’d—in manhood’s might— 

To join the crowd, where man Time's working braves. 
Sometimes recurr’d—a wonder, yet a light— 

The child among the graves. 


Time chang’d him ashe trod, 
Bleach’d his dark hair to whiteness. Ever on 

The years swept by. He sought the churchyard sod. 
The little child was gone! 


The long grass, as of yore, 
Wavy’'d to the trees, about the silent rests; 

And the lithe swallows dipp’d, with swimming soar, 
Athwart their tatvercheld | nests. 


He did not marvel, now, 
The child, in happiness had sought such spot, 
With guileless heart, and time-unscathéd brow— 
Its sadness knowing not. 


The child away had gone, 
To pass the ordeal that his heart had pass’d ; 
To know of hope, joy, grief, as he had known— 
To know the truth at last. 


For he, through Faith, sublime, 
Which sorrow and brief-teachin 
Had learn’d a triumph in the tread 

A music in his wings ! 


only brings, 
of Time, 


So stood he—from the fret 
And storm of life—sail-reef'd amid the waves— 
Full power'd in soul-fraught manliness—and yet 
A child among the graves! 
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THE BUBBLE GIRL. 
A HISTORIETTE. 


ad seen a lassie doin’t, and though she couldna’ do’t weel, yet even sic bubbles as she 
—she was a verabonnie bit lassie—appeared tomy imagination mair beautifu’ than 
ither sicht my een had ever beheld.’— The Ettrick Shepherd, Noctes, 70. 

BOOK 1. CHILDHOOD. 

Chapter 1.— History. 
is July 17th, 1835. Brown, Alderman and British Merchant, is at a 
onable watering-place, getting old brain-cobwebs blown away by seas 


freeze : process tiresome enough to him, but rendered endurable by help 
| daily newspaper and price-current. Brown is there: and his family ? 
bn of him is there, young Brown—promising one day to become a man ; 
pubtlese, also, an ealder, e’der-man, what we now call alder, wooden-men ; 
d Saxon meaning being sacrificed to modern orthography, or, perhaps 
} true signiticance, unforcunately making room for i : 
ost complimentary description. 

At present, however, Brown junior, the unfathomable Past all behind 


nsinuations not of the 


is growing up into the infinite Future, out of moroceo slippers with 


ore or less sand in them—sand which old Ocean has borne from amid 
known ages to that shore, only from thence to be scoo 
young Brown. Possible angels, brothers and sisters of him, are there, 
are not there—curiosity, whether laudable or otherwise, questions His- 


dup by shoe 


of them in vain. Not with them has she to do—only with Brown 


dior lies all interest to her; others, therefore, remain behind in the past, 
ere for ever to dwell in silence amid the unthought-of forgotten. 

How few units act and work in what we call universal history! Vain 
iped ! to dream that thou couldst write sach a thing. More particular- 
absurd, also, to believe that when written it should be true ! 
ch historiette as the present, can we be sare—can we, with any not re- 
ote degree of certainty, say that ¢his also is true? And yet must truth 
‘more easily drawn from deep well in smell historiettes than in large 
itories—too often marvellously lead-like, 


Even in 


supernaturally ponderuus; very 


therefrom to break the rope, and so be lost in great revolutionary 


ash, disturbing thereby for a time the calm reflex of infinity, So also 
seeking there for truth, the seeker dims by his shadow the light he 


8 for, seeing in its stead himself. Thus, therefore, must the trath of 
istory in some measure be shadowed by the individual historian ; a 
a reflexion of himself. Histories of nations! 


or external, and of alto- 
through this life, and out of it, 
Incompatible, also, to most appre- 
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hensions, with all ideas of a hereafter; why else that men may become 
conquerors have they sent so many millions of souls to—somewhere ! 
Or rather we would believe that hell and the tortures of the damned had 
no existence in their faith, which held only to a houri paradise—an elysi- 
um of eternal joy,—and sv sent all those souls there. 


Chapter 2.—Soapsuds. 
Very remarkable was it, says History, that until that July day Brown 
the younger had never been present at the creation of a soap-bubble! 
The earth has bubbles as the water hath! 

Brown junior, however, hitherto appears to have existed in a strange 
universe without bubbles! Unhappy innocence! without its bubbles 
what were vur childhood worth? Where hadst thou lived, existed rather, 
O thou unlucky Brown? Unlucky in youth, wanting insight into bub- 
bles; yet, perhaps, hereafter to be still more unlucky, experience absent 
from thee, and the bubbles thy too sanguine faith thought a world of light 
and beauty lasting as thy life, may suddenly and unexpectedly burst, and 
only a little dirty water remain to thee : accompanied by glorious recol- 
lections, perhaps, yet also painful ones, as thou carefully gatherest it up, 
that, if possible, Hope may yet again waft it, a glowing orb, ir into that 
blue infinity, within whose atarry depths all that is immortal of thee must 
also one day vanish from time. 

For the present, Brown junior stands, hoop in hard, at the hotel door ; 
doubtless, did one know his desires, wishing for a more dog-day fitting 
occupation than hoop-trundling. When, lo! from the shady, cool recesses 
behind him, lying dark amid icy larders and curtained glass-doors, 
emerges a vision of endless joy to him, that longed-for of his soul—a 

laymate! “Play,” says Jean Paul, “ is the first poetry of the human 

eing.” This poetry now became visible to our young Brown in little 
daughter of his landlady. Shyly, yet smilingly, she approaches; but why, 
wondereth Brown junior, why carries she that clay pipe ? why that sau- 
cer oft—what? O thou outdweller, now shalt thou learn a new thing, 
have a new world revealed unto thee, to which, for the present, cycles of 
hoops, galaxies of marbles, and such-like, shall appear utterly insane and 
worthless ! 

And now she dips the bowl of that long pipe in sauce™ of soapsuds, and 
gently blowing, raiseth wondrous piles of strangely-formed cells, chang- 
ing ever, and seeming to his wondering eys still more and more beautiful 
—till, lost in awe, he sees her lift the bowl from this heaped-up pile of 
glowing rainbows and form a globe of sanny, swimming light. And lit- 
tle Brown, entranced and speechless, gazed for the first time at a soap- 
bubble. 

Chapter 3.— Bubbles. 

Beautiful, O childhood, art thou! Beautiful and many-coloured, bright 

and evanescent, as the sailing globes thy joyous breath gives life to. 
Whom the gods love die young. 

This habit of appropriation, however divine it may be, is sometimes sad 
eviough to earthly hearts! Whether bubbles get loved by the gods, and 
so also experiencea similar early demise, remains uncertain. Certain, 
however, is it that those bubbles which sailed the furtherest and lasted 
the longest were seldom the brightest ; while the fairest and clearest re- 
flexed sun, sky, and earth ouly for a few moments, bat then left behind 
them glowing recollections, more full of beauty and light than were left 
by those strong, soaring bubbles, which gradually sailed away till they 
vanished out of sight. Justso do they who die young live young in our 
hearts, while those who live on grow old together, and when gone are re- 
membered = as last seen. 

Sometimes, like spirit from beyond the grave, a bubble, long thought 
resolved into its original elements, will reappear shining afresh, beautiful 
as ever—even seems, defying decay, to soar happily up into the heavens! 
Image of those child-angel souls, who all their lives are as little children 
in spirit, as bright, pure, and heaven-seeking as that sun-kissed bubble ! 

And now Brown junior, gazing on his merrily glancing companion, 
courageously addresses the wonder-worker, and in his turn becomes in- 
ducted into the mystery. See how carefully, hesitatingly, he breathes 
through the tube; and when, by assistance of his little teacher, he suc- 
ceeds, behold his radiaut look ofjoy! He clasps her to his heart—covers 
her rosy cheeks with kisses! From that moment his affections were all 
centred in her; and day by day, with arms lovingly entwined round each 
other, they strove which could blow beautifullest bubbles, and gloried in 
fierce bubble battles, waged in sunny air to the music of merry laughter. 
Aud, like the elfin children written about by Fredrikh Niemaud, our 
young Brown and his playfellow also 
Had dreams filled with sunlit bubbles, more splendid, if possible, than those they 
saw by day. Some beautiful bubble flew away, leading them far over hill and 
valley to enchanted groves and strange wild places, full of sweets and flowers ; 
then vanishing away, left in its place a fairy amid the sunbeams, who loved little 
children, and knew what most they loved to see and hear. And sometimes, when 
the bubble burst, they found themselves alone, far from where they knew their 
way, and the wicked fairy left them, laughing at their sorrow. And in theit 
dreams they cried and woke. Then in the daytime they told each other these 
adventures, and tried to dance the dances, and sing the music, the fairies had 
taught them in dreamland. And they talked about the good bubble fairies and 
the bad ones that sometimes led them astray, and these they supposed must have 
been bubbles blown by them when they were not good children, and which had 
thus been in the power of a bad fairy, who maenk them and liked to tease, and 
perplex, and frighten little children ; while the good, kind fairies, made glass 
coaches for themselves of the good bubbles, and joyed to shew the good children 
all the pretty things in fairyland. 

So also was it with our little Brown till he departed from his dear Bub- 
ble Girl, and the happy time disappeared like one of their own brightest 
bubbles, and got itself absorbed into the past. 


Boox u. Ipegat. 
Chapter 1.— Recollections. 





Of allthe wonderful powers (writes Teufelsdrickh to the present editor), of all 
the wonderful powers set to work by Infinite Wisdom in this wonderful me, 
Memory is altogether the wonderfullest!| Thou canst not see with other men’s 
eyes, nor hear with the ears of them; but thou cans¢ use their memories, and 
thine own with them, also may become helpful to history, whatever kind or ex- 
tent of it may happen to have interest for thee emory wanting to us, 
history were non extant; the past, darkness; the present, a blank; the future, 
nowhere ; for always our {inite ideas can only from past facts deduce faith in fa- 
turity. Thou mayest be deaf asa post; the sun may be thick darkness unto thee ; 
yet with memory is thy life not unhappy, and thy soul full of light. Well did the 
ancients of all tongues make the waters of oblivion also the waters of death! As, 
therefore, when we forget all, we are dead ; so when we forget the smallest thing, 
a portion of life is lost to us! : 

Memory, therefore. is the highest attribute of man—the vivifying soul-fire that 
lights us through life, till it departs, gradually or otherwise, from us; and in the 
end becomes a star fixed forever in the firmamentof heaven! 

In this wise does our old friend manifest his existence, and memory of 
us, amid the dirt and tobacco smoke of that attic of his, in the Waungass 
of Wiessichnichtwo, and appears by epistles at very uncertain periods, 
utterly irrespective of reciprocity by the present editor, aad apparently 
depending on the chance advent of come possessing demon of an idea, 
which, always, we observe, once into him, gets itself driven about into 
strangest contortions, until all life is worried out of it, and he casts it 
forth a dead carcase, too often offensive enough. In the preceding (for 
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him infinitely lucid) extract, one dimly perceives a sort of meanin 
worth, oahien a little degree of labour to understand, if, indood 
by any not too gigantic effort, one may anyhow hope to arrive at it, _ 

It will, perhaps, be as well here, once for all, to remark one 
which we have with infinite sadness observed in his writing. After muc 
painfal labour, we have been forced reluctantly to arrive at the concla- 
sion, that if any meaning does by chance appear on the surface, intended 
real meaning, if any, is altogether other than that! 

How he has in the above extract quite omitted any but one view of the 
to his usual all-sidedness, and consequent ob- 
scurity, that it can only be accounted for by supposing that he reserves 
for another letter some entirely opposite view of it. : 

Memory, doubtless, is eharming enough playing delighted amid a past 
of roses. But unfortunately it can be considerably unpleasant, nay, ab- 
solutely hateful under other circumstances. It may also be remarked, 
that the rosiest of pasts will occasionally manifest a few thorns. 7 

To youth, however, Memory is joyous as the future of Hope, also in 
some measure founded upon it. So was it with our young Brown. Years 
—long years—through day and i dreams in joyful home hours and 
miserable school half-years; amid thousand blooming or fading time- 
flowers, twiued lovingly, and deathless bright tendril memories of her 
his long-loved Bubble Girl; from that delightfal time, seen by him no 
more, thought of perhaps the oftener. “ Philosophy,” says our old 
friend Dryasdust—“ poreny speculating on this, conel that old 
associations with her must have been kept alive in the mind of Browa 
junior by the connexion between the yellow or Windsor soap, with which 
he performed his daily ablations, and that origiual ingredient in the too- 
well remembered bubbles !” Afteratoo lengthy metaphysical disquisi- 
tion on the probable mental effects produced in Brown junior by certain 
other saponaceous experiences, as being of a too frothy character, Dryas- 
dust continues in his hamdrum, sleepy way, to examine at great len 
into the psychological influences such passages as the past may have had 
towards inducing Brown junior to a love of soap and lather, and to more 
frequent ablutions than boys are apt geanhaieneny to indalgein. And 
in bis too cogitative, many-worded manner, whic one marvels how a 
man unpossessed of the elixir of life, and with a too-quick coming death, 
at any rate not far from him, can be content to think, talk, mach more 
write in! Dryasdust goes on to speculate how near such induced clean- 
liness might have been akin to godJiness, thus causing his youthful bab- 
ble-blowing to tend to the furtherance of his eternal welfare. And takes 
occasion to point out from it, whet one well enough knew without his 
bat-eyed leading, how smallest things often lead on to greatest th af. 
fecting not this ite only, but the life to come, And oftenest, he cone ades 
(not before it is time), through the kind ministry of woman. 

To this kind ministry may we hereupon conclude, with our old friend, 
was Brown junior indebted for hours of sweet musing, dreams of happi- 
ness, and thousand healthful thoughts and fancies watted about purpose- 
less as yet! 

Chapter 2.— Dreams. 

Babble-like thoughts, sparkling through sunny boyhood, led bim con- 
stantly ontowards her. And as the fairies, in his dreams of old, sailed 
within their glittering bubbles, so in his glowing thoughts ever floated, 
glory-shrined, she who had taught him then to make those fairy chariots, 
now to think these pleasant thoughts. Always her form hovered amid 
his dreams; always was she the light and life of those fair palaces of joy 
Hope builds for him, on that uncertain cloudland the future, on this side 
the grave. P 

Dreams on, thou young unconscious one! Happy in thy reveries, ever 
amid the too-stern realities of getting into thee sufficient Latin grammar, 
Greek lexicon, and the like. How many minutes, O thoa young lover! 
hast though wasted, secretly forming her worshipped name on thy slate 
in choicest caligraphy attainable to thee! on chance of other eyes thar 
thine own seeing it, to be quickly rubbed out with ready caft of jacket. 
Not so easily erasable from thy heart. 

Beautiful bubble dreams also were dreamt a A him; travels and adven- 
tures, joys and sorrows, all shared with her. By day also, were not all 
acts of bis considered as to her approbation—his life, all hers ? 

And time steadily going on, through dreams and day-tasks, still flew on, 
carrying him towards manhood, and at last emancipating him from Greek 
and Latin poets, and in their stead giving him to learn, and, if possible, te 
understand prose tasks in cash and credit, discoant and interest, exchange 
and value. 

Nevertheless, through columns of Arabian figures, between fret-work 
of rose tint and azure, and amid Va!lombrosa—thick leaves of heavy ledg- 
ers, still shone her form to him. Still in the pleasant clink of cash spoke 
remembrance of her silver voice. Did not the + - paper thou wrotest 
on remind thee of her purity, the black ink of the darkness of her hair, 
the red ink of the rosyness of her lips? And whenever thou acceptedst 
a bill, didst thou not, O lover! wish that thou also wert accepted ? 

Thus does love encompass all things with remembrance of the loved 
one; make all actions subservient to thoughts of her: ever present in 
the heart of the lover, his life is with her and lives for her. 

So lived our young Brown, surrounded, doubtless, by beautifal forms, 
lovely faces, and loving hearts; yet knowing them not, or seeing in them 
only “ walking clothes-horses,” and “ patent digesting ‘apparatuses!’’ 
Yet unconsciously out of these did he build for himself an ideal of love 
and besuty, and forgetting time and change. worship her only, fondly 
believing that form to be his loved Bubble Girl ! 

Foolish lover! yet, perhaps, not more foolish than others; for have not 
most men to get through some such star-worship, some such ideal love- 
fire, before they arrive at true living and loving? Rising into such love 
of a non-extant thing, believed, nevertheless, to de extant and visible to 
him in some dark-eyed shrine, only, on discovery of contrary facts, 
precipitates him into an abyss of despair, whence, after a time of 
sarcastic savage-mindedness, he comes up with eyes unscaled, and now 
having insight in the nonentity of his ideal, and into the value of truth, as 
outwardly manifested iy the actual, over trath as inwardly visible in the 
ideal! And thereupon straightway fa//s into love, after a fashion found 
infinitely preferable, and altogether more consonant with happiness in 
this life of ours, than rising into love of some impossibly divine ideality 
From such discovery and recovery, may we not date the real useful exis 
tence of any man? He then finds content in relinquishing the ideal 
— is unattainable, for that which dwells amid the real and arises out 
of it. 

Brown junior, however, cannot yet do this desirable thing; not ever 
think it to be desirable. Bat dwells idly in a misty dream-world, princi- 
pally occupied by his Bubble Girl and himself, lighted by conatless 
prismatic bubbles, or ghosts of them, floating on towards him from out 
the past; which also may serve to shew us to what end his dreams are 


tending. 
Chapter 3.—Love. 

In the present generally too-half-cultivated state of society in which 
we find ourselves, and the consequent multiplicity of mere book-ma- 
king, much useless sentiment pets itself printed, shape principall 
of waste-paper verses, which, if read, would seldom or never be foun 
to contain much new idea. On this old theme of love, for instance, can- 
not one well imagine, that although practically it may individually be al 
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ways new to us, yet that anything now to be ssid about it must almost 
inevitably have ton said rete Is it uot, therefore, altogether wisest 
to omit talking much of these feelings? Save only to those who happen 
to participate in their coincident originality? which, unfortunately, can- 
not be expected of more than one out of tae miscellaneous million now 
written for: which solitary reader, however fit audience, might be con- 
sidered too few to render desirable much expenditure of ink and goose- 
uill. 

sar” It is love,” says the song, “that makes the world go round.” Taken 
in its highest meaning, this is a divine truth; in lowest, a mathematical 
axiom, meaning that love prevents this life from being too multi-angalar 
—sufficiently angular even with counteracting help of it. Nay, such is 
the obstinate contradictoriness of human nature, that this love itself 
even occasionally causes in despairing lover a desire to exchange this 
earth for that Hydrasill-supported disc-world, from the external preci- 
pices of whose encircling mountains he might precipitate himself, body 
2s well as soul, at once and for ever into infinite space ! : 

But when this magnetic love has mutually attracted through time and 
space, and at length brings its two objects into actual juxtaposition, how 
will the sought-for one manifest her love? How much more precious 
were such love freely, truthfully given, than if only to be won from its 
concealment by dint of importunate adjurations! . 

Here also, as in most things, we may perceive the use of credit. Beau- 
tiful is a faithful heart, fall of faith in some other heart! More beautiful 
is the soul whose faith, although never even so much as a grain of mus- 
tard seed, comfortingly teaches her how small a portion of it is by 
Infinite Goodness, permitted to be sufficient to save her from eternal 


Unfortunately, however, in this actual viandiferous life of ours, amid 
conflicting political systems, endeavouring each to get iteclf to work, 
commercial and domestic financial crises, and general derangement of 
thinge, faith in aught beside cash payment is rare enough; and when 
met with, not improbably discouraged,—nay, even, perhaps, gazed at 
with idiotic wonder by idolatrous Mammon-worshippers. 

Among such teachers of worldly wisdom was our young Brown work- 
ing his way on through time towards the upshot of that love of bis; 
thought and fancy meanwhile forming for him a bright haloed future, dim 
ami mist, but surely enclosing her who was the Psyche of his 
world. Woods, winds, fields, flowers,—everything was full of thoughts 
of her; and all the world was glorious to him becanse she also was of it, 
and was his. on | 

Passively existing thus, amid daily cares and nightly visions, his life as 
yet buta bubble, more useful if resolved iato its original soap, dreamed 
our young Brown. At length, however, common sense chancing to get 
into bisa, be bethought himself. “ Fool that I am, thus to feed useless 
Fancy with moonshine and bags of wind! What had‘l legs, arms, head 
for, unless to use them to some purpose? What, after, all, do I actually 
know of her, this Bubble Girl, as she now is? Absolu'ely nothing. Go, 
then, thou canst find her if extant, nor dream again till thou canst dream 
true.” 

Hereupon Brown junior, determining to act, immediately packed car- 
get-bag, fonned palet6t, and set forth, another pilgrim of love, full of 
thoughts that, bubble-like, arose and burst, not without a certain beauty 
first manifested, to solve the first great enigma of bis life. Did she, his 
long-loved, remember him—love him ? eart-palpitatingly entered he 
that well-remembered portal,—saw there, as of old, the curtained win- 
dow of the door that led to where she was; and, lo! once again from it 
came forth is it? canit be?—his Bubble Girl ! 


Boox III.—-Actuat. 
Chapter 1.—Change. 

It must, at some time in the life of every man, have been a source of 
more or less anxiety to him, whether she he endeavours to obtain will be 
his or not. Pity for any man if, for more worldly reasons than affection, 
careless certainty be his: more pity for him if, with trusting simplicity, 
relying on manifestations of love for him, he lives in a heaven-tower of 
hope, surrounded by pleasant thoughts of past and future,—only, on ac- 
tual presentation of suit, to find himself, from motives connected with the 
non-existence of any idea worth other than nt sterling, suddenly pre. 
cipitated into a horrid Barathrum abyes of untrast in the trath of her 
love; until, at length, all want of trath in it becoming palpable to him, 
love changes into other than it, and once more be becomes a free soul. 

Changes such as these he is fortunate who escapes, or rather, say an- 
fortunate ; not having thus gone through the fire if he come purified there- 
from. This experience also, however dearly bought it may at the time 
appear, becomes matter of after thankfulness for escaped peril. 

ilissus never could have been a lover when he argued that all change 
was simply illusion. Is not this life all change, crowned by death, the 
greatest of all ?—surely no illusion. Philosophers and physiologists also 
teach us that these bodies of ours renew blood and tissue at least once in 
every seven years, so that seven years ago thou ‘wast altogether a differ 
ent man from what thou now art. This wonderful fact, should it any 
time come to be acted upon in society, might occasion somewhat dis- 
agreeably strange things. ‘‘Behold,” says, for instance, the wife of thy 
bosom to thee, “ behold, I am in no way bound to obey thee! He whom 
(so many) years ago, that which was then I, dtd vow to love, honour, 
and obey, was quite other than hou, as J am other than she; therefore,” 
&c. Should chance of such scene ever become probable, it might not be 
amiss (or not, as found desirable) to get ourselves re-married every seven 
yearsor eo. Even as at present, on some physica! and constitational 
grounds, and for similar reasons founded on the relative valve of preven- 
tion and cure, physicians recommend such periodical vaccination. — 

Law, as well as physic, also ap to have considered certain stat- 
utes with an eye to these physical facts. The Statute of Limitation is 
evidently based on the fact that he who contracted the debt was quite 
another person than he of whom it may be claimed a certain number of 
years afterwerds. Unless this reason be accepted, how can such law be 
reconciled with justice? The term of transportation for seven years 
may have been instituted on the seme grounds. 

he Septennial Act also, by instinctive or other “wisdom of our an- 
cestors,”’ ined the duration of parliament as not exceeding seven 
years,—reasons for which, now become clear by help of aforesaid py: 
sical fact, according to which, after such assigned lapse of time, members 
cease altogether to be they who were elected, consequently require re- 
election. This harmony between natural and artificial law, is it not con- 
firmatory of the rectitude of such? [s also an argument, hitherto un- 
used, against annual or triennial parliaments. For is it not best that, 
where practicable, haman and divine law be made to coincide? This 
pt ye of the Charter we may hereupon consider rounded off and van- 
ished into invisibility. 

Besides your Charter, however (writes Teufelsdréckh), is there not now abroad 
among you some new sect, more of school-boy than schoolmaster, calling itself 
Yo England, which after much research, I hesitatingly believe goes back to 
feudality and such extinct ideas,—one might have hoped dead enough by this 
time! Of this antique sect now existing among your modern improved society, 
perhaps not the least remarkable specimen is that Mr. So-and-So obscurely allu- 
ded to in your Fraser's Magazine, under date of December 1847, such number 
of it having only of late reached me, with apologetic note of regret, from Messrs. 
Stillschweigen and Co., in whose warehouse it seems to have long heavily slum- 
bered. Jnthis number I find, with infinite surprise and no little sadness, men- 
tion of above named Mr. So-and-So, as an individual who, possessed of sundry 
papers relative to your Oliver Cromwell and his doings, yet sacrifices them to 
strange fears of old ghosts of feelings,—deaths’ heads, long since proved to be 
nothing but such, and hobgoblins frightful, one had hitherto {elieved, only to mis- 
erable idiot,—ludicrous enough, truly, ‘as well as very lamentable !’ he most 








he has said, particu as to the extraordinary called by him Mr. So-and 
So, of whom, after his funereal pile of burnt papers, we may believe that 
any change, septennial of other, that may now take place in him must be 
alike uncomfortbale to himself as useless to history. 

In ee to the poles a eactons of wrde of justice 
and , by means of the wees changes constantly or- 
pod er Sasiecaangies of these souls of ours, doubtless to pationt in- 
vestigation, reasons for other things would also in time become evident, 
as well as, perhaps, some facts, not of the least wonderful sort, be made 
known to us. Are we not, for instance, constantly more or less dying ? 
On which fact (whether sad or otherwise) most people would do worse 
than reflect. 

To such revivifying power struggling with adverse fate to re-establish 
a lost member, may we not also attribute that unfortanate propensity 
ina departed limb of still onus to trouble the body it once belong- 
ed to, with its too well remem aches or rheumatisms? This idio- 
crasy in legs were sufficient in itself to render an exchange of flesh for 
wood altogether undesirable. 

Change, however, whether pleasant or otherwise, inward or outward, 
governsall things. There is no remaining station Either retrograde 
or advance; for “he goeth back,” says St. Augustine, ‘‘ who continueth 
not.” There is nothing fixed save in heaven, arid that thou must die! 

Change, nevertheless, often creeps over us so softly and imperceptibly 
that we take no note of it or its effects. But when, as it occasionally 
will, it comes suddenly upon us from afar back amid the past, and cloud 
years rolling aside display again those sweet star-hours, now in immedi- 
ate contact, as it were, with the daylighted present! Here,O change, 
thou delightest to manifest thyself in magnificentest proportions ! 

Here thus did Brown —_ also prove thy reality ! 

For the vision of his life was before him! Yet not the vision, the sub- 
stance; yet again not that reality which formed his dreams, but some- 
what far other than that. Oh, miserable Brown, have, then, all thy fond 
imaginings ended foolishly in this? Have all thy thoughts been of her? 
O disappointment, notof her were they, or surely they had not been 
what thou foundest them. No, they were the vision thy fancy formed to 
inbabit with taee thy inner life, where she may still dwell with as much 
satisfaction as may remain forthee. “Is not a man’s universe within his 
head,” says Jean Paul, “whether a king’s diadem or a torn skull-cap be 
without?” In this universe thou mayst yet find a certain degree of plea- 
sure with companionship of thy ideal, but out of it nove. Therefore, 
for all practical pur , might it not be as well to do away with it 
as quickly as may be? and henceforth and for ever have done with 
Bubbles ? 

Capacity to do this, however, is not yet afforded, reflections still crow- 
ding on him, melancholy and despairing; for to lose in a moment the hope 
of years can be at no time a very exhilarating process to go through. And 
now, thus had the brilliant Bubble of his life, that so long led him on 
with deceitful beauty, burst, and vanished for ever into iufinite space, 
whither Brown also seems not uninclined to follow. 


Chapter 2.—Life. 


For what, after all, has this lite for us, that we so deprecate dying out 
of it? Isit not altogether a warfare, sometimes pitiful enough, with 
Death? What. for instance, is that digesting apparatus of thine, that, to 
keep it in order for some few days longer than Natare, if left alone, would 
do so, thou shovellest into it whole cart-loads of pills, pourest into it pun- 
cheons of rauseous draughts, all at best only to obtain some few more 
miserable :ours of pain? Why, then, doit? Isit for benefit of quack 
or other doctors, philanthropically to support trade? or is it that thy soul, 
like rod deserving urchin, dreading the just wrath of his father, delays 
to the latest moment entering his home? 

Canst thou, under such circumstances, be said to more than exist, sad- 
ly enough? To be unconscious of aught but an all-pervading, God-given 
life, is the joy of living. Tobe conscious of possessing a foot (with the 

out in it), a head, ear, tooth, or limb, (with an ache in it), concentrates 
ife to that one member, all the rest of tho body becomes secondary and 
subject to it, and, to a certain extent, ceases to live, is, in fact, useless for 
other purposes than appertain to the ailing member. How long, then, 
O my brother, thus paiabiie. hast thou lived? Thou hast been su many 
years a mouth, a head; so many a foot, an ear, and so many years a tooth. 
Besides which, thou hast been, perhaps, half thy life a mere self-acting 
belluws, or breathing-machine; thy mind during such time only occa. 
sionally troubling thee with dreams, horrible or others. What, then, re. 
mains of true life in thee? and how small fraction of that little remnant 
has been devoted to the welfare of thy immortal soul? Perhaps all the 
care thou hast ever taken of it, has been perforce squeezed out of thee 
by this self-same pain. Effect transient enough, nevertheless of some 
use (for there is no good thought but leaves an after-gleam in the heart 
it has visited), proving also how good is this pain for thee. 

Our Brown junior, however, felt himself to be conscious of living by. 
means of a different species of ache, namely, that of the heart. 
more tedious in getting itself cured, but when cured, all the more perma- 
nently established in firmer than pristine health. Time, the destroyer of 
all things, will destroy this heart-ache of thine for thee, if thou wilt let 
him. For, unfortunately, hitherto no other elixir of un-loving has been 
discovered. 

Has not Time (if thou wouldst but believe it) also in store for thee 
some fair reality, who will one day become thy companion and theught- 
sharer; with whom thou wilt at length finda home for thy now weary 
soul? 

Till such life-dawn shall break for him, must our lover remain in the 
thick night this vanishing of his love (whether moon or mere horn lan- 
tern) has left him; and, lighted by no kind star, stumble about over the 
fragments of those air built castles now precipitated to earth from their 
no-toundation in vague cloudland. 

For the present must he be content to dwell amid these ruins, and med- 
itate thezeon, not, it may be hoped, without advantage. 


4 Chapter 3— Death. 


“O Death, where is thy sting?” Correctly speaking, nowhere; for 
not Death, but the fear of him, is the sting to that earth-fettered portion 
of the imprisoned soul which refused to hearken tu the wise counsel of 
its more heaven-minded sister part, and now repents of its miserable 
deafness, and, turning thankfully to the light now shown to it, finds 
Death to be no longer a frowning gate of darkness, but a silver gleaming 
portal, beyond which is bliss. 

Through joy and sorrow, pleasure and suffering; through years of 
hope, whether crowned by realization or not, must this me of mine strug- 
gle on within its perishable clay palace. Yet for what else was it placed 
there than to struggle and work out its reward, beneficially to itself or 
otherwise, till Death rids it of that shell of a body which it has so long, 
snail-like, painfully, yet necessarily, carried about, and in which it has 
dreamt through this short life-sleep, and it awakes into an eternal being? 
Strenuously is itto be endeavoured after, that such awaking may bea 
rosy dawn of paradise. 

hou also, O mistaken lover! now findest that there is much to be 
struggled against within thee. That there is a war raging there between 
the fiseh and the spirit, the judgment and the heart, sober thought and 
wild fency; aud according to which of those proves the strongest, will 
depend what manner of man thou wilt become, and the life or no-life to 
be led by thee. And such wrestlings thou hast now begun to learn and 
live, towards the best attainment of which knowledge is suffering inesti- 
mable. In such trials, help comes to the soul that seeks it beyond the 





charitable conclusion arrivable at in this case is, that the soul of such man gets @8tats; where, indeed, under such circumstances it alone finds reet for 


itself born, absurdly enough, two centuries or so later than it ought, from what 
ible cause remains undiscovered oa , even unsurmised. At all times, per- 
aps, some such after-born soul may manifest itself, place of such in its owncen- 
tury having been usurped by some other cunning soul, which contrived to get 
itself born instead, and so passed for a genius, philesephiga! discoverer, &c. &c., 
being to such extent what we call in ‘ advance of the age.’ Whose soul it was 
that made a name for itself in that seventeenth century, instead of the soul of this 
Mr. So-and-So, it is now impossible to determine,—con jecture, also, were unne- 
cessarily hazardous. at 
May we not also hold that such manifestation of fear was significant of pro- 
phetic foresight of the upturning revolutions, disturbances, &c., which have since 
shaken the world to the profit of mankind, only as extant in newspaper editors, 
short-hand writers, and the like? From which fact doubts may arise to what 
hand proprietors and editors of such had in these affairs,—a question worth, per- 
haps, inquiry into, as matter for a History of Public Opinion, or a portion of it. 
hat hand, also, the above obscurely-alluded-to individual may have had in 
such affairs, or yet may have, will also, doubtless, in time, become manifest. 
Meanwhile, one may surmise that this committee of fine arts, or whatever other 
name is bestowed on that body of men who have decided, as ‘ar as in them lies, to 
entirely do away with and abolish your Oliver Cromwell from English history,— 
at any rate will do so as shewn in statues and i - in your new houses of 
parli Such man, or, indeed, such body of men, existing in this anno Domi- 
ni, with feelings belonging to two centuries me is surely either a phenomenon 
worth looking at, or a sight pitiable to behold. One thing, however, of those 
Cromwell Letters, &c., is consolatory to dubious historian,—namely, that the 
are in no way indispensable to history, consequently may rest ratisfied with their 
present position as a curiosity of literature. 


Thus far Teufels iréckh, with whom we ent rely co'ncide in much that 





thought. For until discovery of such baven of rest, what are all the glo- 
ries of the universe to thee, but only so much to remind thee of the past, 
and of thy thoughts in it? 

Our desponding lover is, however, at present only living painfully op- 
pressed by the past without a future, which as yet is not visible to his 
most piercing thought, but remains full of opaque cloud-vapour and 
drear desolation, amid which only vague and momentary glances are af- 
forded him of solemn Death, standing grim-lighted upon the extreme 
verge of his life, yet receiving indubitableness, not from this world, but 
from the light shining from the sure and certain truth of the life to 
come. 

Miserable Brown! foolish also! Death will come to thee quickly 
enough without thy seekinghim. The black.despair life thou almost in- 
clinest by help of him to get out of, into what would such assistance 
precipitate thee? Sinful passion cannot easily merge itself into divine 
peace. Thou art now es through one of the purifying fires, from 
which holy reliance will bring thee patient and submissive to His will 
who giveth and taketh away. Then wilt thou be able profitably to med- 
itate on the wonder of life and the mystery of death, and to live accord- 
log to their teachings. 

Often do I now (says Teufelsdrickh), in that old arm-chair of mineup among 
the stars and chimneys above Weissichnichtwo, sit waiting for Death without 
dread. For the om that has worked its un-rest out of it, looks forward with, 
perhaps, somewhat of philosophic expectation as well as of theosophic peace, to 
gently falling asleep amid that shadow of the world which we cal! night, out of it 
to awaken into a day spring that will have no evening. 





an 
c 
ni Y those old fancies of thine must die, not thou. There is 1; 
id up for thee in the future, walk thou forward manfully to ‘ebegr 
-All the sorrow is, with all the joy that caused it, buried eomer in the 
past. Inscribe thou, therefore, on the heart-tablet over those memories 
baa HIC JACET, 


RESURGAM, 





WILD SPORTS OF THE FALKLANDS. 


SKETCHED DURING A SURVEY OF THOSE ISLANDS. 
BY CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N, 
Concluded from last week's Albion. 


Having seen that every thing was in order in our little vessel, | thought 
a good ey was before me to carry out one of the orders given 
by the Admiralty to my commanding officer—namely, to fori little gar 
dens in any convenient spot in the Falkland Islands. 1 therefore deter. 
mined to seek out a locality adapted to so well-intentioned a purposo. 

At half-past ten in the forenoon, I manned the dingy with four boys 
and palled along the shore, frequently landing as a favourable place 
seemed to present itself, each of which, Fe men, on examination, proved 
impracticable. At length we arrived at a little creek, about forty yarde 
wide, running inland. Up this we went, following the windings of the 
stream about a mile, when they terminated in a small rivulet running 
trom a lake situated ata short distance. Leaving the boat in charge oj 
three of my young crew, I landed with the fourth boy, and walked to 
the wild and sequestered mere, which presented a sight to charm the 
eye of asportsman. The extent of the water—barely two acres—was 
thickly dotted with birds. Two majestic swans, with ebony necks issu- 
ing from snowy bodies, floated with an air of haughty patronage, among 
innumerable geese, ducks, teal, and divers; but, to my great amaze. 
ment, the feathered crowd, instead of appearing the least alarmed and 
skurrying off, drew towards us: unlike their civilised brethen, they were 
ignorant of the treachery of man. 

T sat down on the brink of the lake, wondering whether, on my re- 
tarn, I should be able to convince the people of the truth of that which 
Ithen beheld. Except the swans, the whole assembly of fowl approach. 
ed gradually until some handreds were within twenty yards of me. A 
chorus then arose from them, as if with one accord they inquired my 
business there, and sought to know in a friendly way why I disturbed 
their privacy. I may here remark, that the sounds they utter in a wild 
state are totally different from their notes when domesticated, and | 
should not have recognised the species by theear alone. The entire con- 
wrepetice appeared to be so tame and unsuspecting, that, reluctant to 
make my presence shunned by dealing death among them, I contented 
myself (although my double-barrel, loaded with N>. 6, was lying across 
my knees), with taking the sea-club from my boy’s hand, and shying it 
among the birds. 

This had an effect contrary to what I expected; for, instead of being 
alarmed, they gathered, as if with curiosity, round the missile, and peck- 
ed at it. Never was so glorious an opportunity of making an immortal 
shot! But again my humanity omeaiet with the love of sport: I could no: 
kill the poor confiding creatures, who had placed themselves almost with- 
in my grasp. At this moment a more legitimate opportunity offered : 1 
flock of teal flew over my head from another place. Mechanically my 
gan jumped to my shoulder, and before I was aware of it, both barre!s 

ad done their work : five birds fell from the discharge of the first, and 
four from that of the second. For a few minutes, the flutter and confu- 
sion that followed on the lake was indescribable; but quiet was soon 
restored, except that every now and then were heard little bursts of rap- 
id chattering, as if excited by wonder. 

Bagging my teal, [ resumed my quest for a site for a garden, passing 
more than once the skeleton of a wild bull or cow—rather grim landmarks 
in a wild solitude. One of these strongly excited my attention. It lay 
in @ pass over a small boggy rivulet at the bottom of a deep ravine. Here 
the poor beast must have stuck in trying to cross: the surrounding earth 
was torn up, and the vegetation destroyed as if by hoofs and horas. I 
was inclined to suspect that this might have been done by wild cattle, in 
horror at the terrible death of their fellow, who must have perished of 
starvation: his head was stretched out as in the act of bellowing. While 
‘‘moralising on this spectacle,’’ I quite forgot the purpose for which I land- 
ed; and was only roused from my brown study, and warned of my dis- 
tance from the boat, by the sudden trumpeting of wild bulls. ‘I felt 
convinced we were chased. 

Hoping to get back in a direct line, we ascended the side of the ra- 
vine, and made for a hill, on the snmmit of which was a little rock which, 
luckily for us, was scaleable only by bipeds. On gaining the base of this 
position, impregnable to quadrupeds, I climbed up, closely followed by 
my boy, who had — got a footing on the top, when we descried five 
huge brates who closed in on our little fortalice, and declared war by 
furiously tearing up the ground. 

With all convenient speed I drew from my gun the charges of smal! 
shot, and loaded with ball; but alas! not expecting a fight, I had only 
four bullets; and considering those not quite sufficient to physic five 
full-grown bulls, I determined to lay them by for a last resource, and await 
the chapter of accidents ; knowing full well that, shouid we not return 
by a certain time, a party would be sent to our assistance, who would 
soon deliver us by raising the siege. To beguile the time, I struck a 
light for my cigar, aud reclining at my ease, expected the brutes would 
take shemselves off. But no such thing: they did not even graze, but 
watched the rock as a cat would watch a mouse-trap. I could not help 
laughing to see my little companion every now and then lift up his head, 
reconnoitre the enemy, and extend his fingers from his nose according to 
the elegant method now in vogue of “ taking a sight.” 

We remained thus blockaded about three hours, when sudden!y came 
on a furious squall of snow and sleet, which completely enveloped us all 
inthe clouds. This being too good an opportunity to be lost, we swiftly 
and silently evacuated our position, and ran at least a mile without stop- 
ping, after which a rough walk of av hour and a half brought us down 
to the boat. I resolved that, in future land excursions, I would carry 
more bullets. 

In the afternoon of the following day, I again landed, having our pur- 
ser for my companion. While rounding an angle in the island, I saw, 
spread out fast asleep, a hair seal of about seven feet in length. Bein 
anxious to observe the movements of one of these creatures, [ halted, 
and quietly watched him. My friend had also seen the avimal from 
another point of view, and, being armed with a boarding-pike, had steal- 
thily approached him. The assailant, brandishing his weapon, had so 
earnest an expression of countenance, and seemed inspired by so knightly 
a determination (as though a new St. George was about to attack a new 
dragon), that I could not refrain from bursting into a loud laugh. This 
roused the seal, who, slowly raising his head, gazed round about with 
sleepy eyes. The next moment the purser’s pike was stuck with right 
good will into the beast’s hind-quarters, on which he scuttled into the 
water, followed by his persecutur, who, in his excitement, tumbled after 
him (repeating his digs) into the water, whence, what with my excessive 
laughter, and the thick kelp, I had some difficulty in extracting him. 
Thus ended our exploration for the day. In the thoroughly soaked con- 
dition of my friend, a speedy return to the ship was necessary. . 

As, about this period, we had not much experience in combating wild 
cattle, we deemed two persons with guns quite sufficient to attack one 
beast. When, however, we had gained a little more knowledge, we 
became cautious, and generally took with us three or four mea well ar- 
med. Our first irrational valoar arose from ambition of the honour of van- 
quishing a bull single-handed—an exploit attempted by Captain Sulivan 
and myself; after which, being satisfied with our experiment, we were 
in no hurry to repeat it. 4 

One morning early the surveying party landed, and were soon lost in 
the windings of the creeks. About two hours after their departure | 
ascended, with my spy-glass, to our mast-head for the purpose of getting 
a better view, and could see the party on a distant hill Suilding a mark. 
In a short time I observed them pointing their glass very earnestly in the 
direction of a particular spot, much nearer the vessel, towards which 
having finished the mark, and puta pole on its summit, they started as 
arapid pace. I conjectured that the object of their anxiety must be 2 
herd of cattle. Immediately arming myself with my usual weapons, | 
pressed into the service my dog La Porte, together with a brave boy of 
the nawe of Popham, who afterwards always carried my second gun, and 
who never once flinched from putting itinto my hand at the proper 
moment. Knowing, from the natare of the ground, that I should stand 
a much better chance of getting near the animals than was possessed by 
the surveyors, who must cross one or two creeks and approach their prey 
from an open plain, I landed, and marched in a direct line to the piace 
denoted. After progressing about two miles we observed, just over the 
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Cheer up, thou forlora Brown! Is not thy soul, is nut , 
temple, which, under ongeurea to roof ont. the fom ‘ 
omes a pit of destruction? Doubt not the Infinite! believe in ston, 
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t of a hillock, a black ri or eminence, like a bush or small rock, 
whioh suddenly started ints “iif, developing a huge head and pair of 


horns. It was ball, grazing; and a magnificent creature he appeared 


to be. These wild fellows are very different from their species in a tame 
I cannot more fitly describe them than by saying they have a 
terrible aspect ; so much so, thatsome of our men, and one officer, althoazh 
as brave and careless of their al safety as any could be, were never 
able to get over their dread of the gorgon-like visages of these beasts, 


‘ which operated so powerfully on one or two occasions, as to preveut the 


individuals in question from venturing on the main land. This peculiar 
terror on the part of men of high courage, must, I imagine, have arisen 
from early impression made in childhood, similar to the dread some per- 


. sons have of being alone in a dark place. 


While considering how best we might attack the brute a herd of about 
forty or filty was suddenly exposed to our view. Starting La Porte at 
them, and enjoining my brave young companion to keep close to me, we 
ran fall speed towards the animals, the whole of which seemed panic- 
stricken, and scoured off. One bull took adirection across my path, at 
a distance of about fifty yards. I leveled my rifle at his fore shoulder, 
and heard (immediately after its sharp crack) the dull sound of the bul- 
let strike him. This enraged the animal, when turning his head at me, 
on he came at speed, with tail high above his back. In a moment I had 
changed guns, and with my left knee on the ground waited his approach. 
La Porte did alla dog could do to divert his course; but on me the bull 
had fixed his eye, nothing could shake his purpose. I must confess I felt 
as if [should have been much safer anywhere else; but it was too late 
to think ofthat. The animal was within twenty yards when my first 
barrel opeued on him. The ball entered his forehead, but not suffi- 
ciently deep to cause instantaneous death, or even to disable him for the 
moment. Regardless of pain, he still galloped forward, when, atten 

ards, my remaining barrel pierced his left eye. Mad, and half blinded, 
he now swerved from me and rushed headlong on my boy, whom, with- 
out attemptiug to toss, he knocked down, trampled on, and passed over. 
Before he could turp, La Porte had him by the nose, and fora few seconds 
held him; but he soon threw the dog off, and came upon us streaming 
with blood. During the uext two or three minutes we exerted every 
nerve and muscle to keep clear of his repeated, though weak ened, char- 
ges, and only succeeded by La Porte’s powerful assistance, who, when 
we were nearly caught, sprang upon him like a tiger. 

At length the bull aoperes to stagger slightly, and the dog pinned him. 
Drawing my hunting-knife—which, by the bye, I could shave with—I 
ran up, and was in the act of og him, when once more he threw 
off the dog afid bounded at me. ile making the third bound (and 
when | fancied I could feel his hot breath, he was so close), the tendon 
having been severed, the remaining cartilages of the leg gave way, and, 
with a load bellow, he was stretched on the earth, Ths next moment 
my knife was sticking in his heart. Aftera little time we cut his throat 
and examined his wounds, each of which was mortal. He was ot the 
low-quartered breed, but young. One of the surveying party, who after- 
wards came up, pronounced bim to be only three years old. 

We now collected our hats, guns, &c., which had been scattered 
round, and were beginning to compose ourselves, when, to our infinite 
discomfort, two more bulls appeared above the rising ground, with tails 
up (asigo of mischief), and making direct for us. My first impulse was 
to load, and be prepared to receive our pursuers; but in the heat of the 
last battle [ had dropped my powder-flask. Nothing therefore remained 
wherewith to defend ourselves but our knives, which we clutched des- 
perately, taking up a position behind the carcase of our former autago- 
nist. The brutes advanced turiously; flight would have been impossi- 
ble; we deemed our case hopeless. At the moment when the bulls were 
within two hundred yards of us, we were unexpectedly cheered by a 
loud shout, and, with delighi inappreciable by any one that has not been 
inasimiiar predicament, we saw all the surveyors hastening to our as- 
sistance some with guns, others with boats’ stretchers, and one with a 
very suspicious instrament, which looked marvellously like a theodolite- 
staud. This timely diversion had the desired effect. The bulls stopped 
short, and. our allies giying a shout, turned tail and fled. 

We now cut up the carcase of the bull I had slain, carried the joints 
down to the boat, and then proceeded to prepare lanch. Four men were 
employed to collect ~ diddledee ;’* one was sent with my rifle to pro- 
cure a couple of geese, and another was employed in lighting a fire, Ina 
very short time a heap of fue! was fiercely blazing, and a couple of geese 
lying beside it. Our cookery was not very elaborate: the man whom 
we deputed to officiate cut off the heads of the birds, pulled out the long 
wing-feathers, and rolling up the bodies in a heap of diddledee,” com- 
mitted them to the flames. In about twenty minutes the geese were 
thouroughly roasted, and unceremoniously kicked out of the fire. Thus 
dressed, they looked exactly like two balls of ciuder: this dirty appear. 
ance, however, vanished on skinning them, when they were as white as, 
and seemed much more delicate than, their tame brethren with all the so- 
phisticated treatment of a scientific cook, The insides were not disturb- 
ed during the process of roasting, or rather burning, in order to prevent 
the juices of the flesh from being driedup. These birds, together with 
afew beefsteaks from the beast just killed, made (considering we were 
in the wilderness) a most sumptuous luncheon, salt and biscuit being 
always carried with us. After our repast we lighted our cigars, and being 
still further animated bya potent glass of grog, 

Fought all our battles o'er again, 
And thrice we routed all our foes, and thrice we slew the slaiu. 

I am sure we enjoyed our entertainment in these primeval solitudes 
with greater zest than could have been feltin nine-tenths of the sumptu- 
ous picnics at Richmond or elsewhere—always excepting the irresistible 
charm of ladies’ eyes, of which, alas! we were destitute. After spend- 
ding a reasonable timein this wild pleasure, I returned to the vessel, and 
the surveyors resumed their work. 

A few evenings after this, having surveyed the upper part of the har- 
bour, we dropped down towards the entrance and moored abreast of a 
long narrow tussock islet. On examining this the next day, we discover- 
ed traces of pigs; and an officer having caught sight of one wander- 
ing alung the beach ‘ athis own sweet will” (aa enjoymentseldom per- 
mitted to pigs), punished the vagabond by knocking him over in fine style 
at a distance of sixty yards, with no better weapon than a short ship’s 
musket. This exploit set us all agog for pork—a delicacy which we 
esteemed the more, as relieving us from the toujours-beuf. Being thus 
haunted with delectable visions of griskins, spare ribs, chines, black-pud- 
dings, sausages, &c., we planned, in cur enthusiasm, an attack on the 
Swine. To sevare sucha culinary luxury was an affair of serious impor- 
tance, and we set about it seriously in the following manner ; viz., first, 
& man with a boat’s flag stack on a boat-hook marched down the ceutre 
‘of the tussock ; and thongh he himself was invisible in consequence of 
the great height of the leaves, his banner flaunted gaily above, and was 
— visible to all. Every now and then he sounded a little hunting- 

‘orn, which was responded to by hearty cheers from six menon either 
side, inspired by love of pigmeat, and armed with boarding-pikes, who 
were tu spread out as to take up nearly the whole breadth of the island, 
thrashing and hallooing with all their might. About two hundred yards 
in advance stood myself, riflein hand, backed by my boy with another 
gun; and on each sideof me, at about eighty yards, were two of our 
best shots. “ The deuce is in it,” thought I, exaltingly, “ if weshan’t 
Tevel in pork now, both fresh and to pickle.” Itwasan invigorating an- 
ticipation. Qacame the beaters with shouts of expected triumph. They 
were formed, like the Spanish Armada, in a half-moon, the horus rather 
in advance ; but, also, like that redoubtable armament, our present enter 
= ended in a ludicrousfailure. The pigs were so stupid (poor wild, 

enighted creatures !) that they would not come to be killed and cooked. 
Our exquisite generalship wasthrown away: we bagged only one little 
boar, and even that exploit was owing not to human but to canineagency. 

La Porte had seized the straggler firmly by the back, and held him there, 
‘squeaking terribly, till we came up and captured him alive. But though 
Wwe could not achieve a success adequate to our gallant preparation ani 
array of force, we consoled ourselves in the reflection that we had “ done 
more—deserved it.” 

During our pig-hunt we were tantalised every moment bya clownish 
penguin, which would first pop out his bead to survey us, and then stalk 
Close by with grave and silent content. He evidently saw that the swine 
would outwit us, and participated ia the triumph of the quadrupeds. 

At length, a desperate rustling gave notice that something large was at 
hand; aud immediately after, to our infinite disappointment, for we had 
calculated on the advent of a yood fat hog, out waddled a sea-lion. The 
beast’s huge logger-head was hardly visible, when it formed a target for 
our guns, of ail which the contents crashed into his skull nearly at the 
same moment. Down he dropped immediately, and only showed that 
life semained by writhing for a few minutes. 

On one of our excursions ashore, the followin singular circumstance 
occurred. Ihave read in medical and other works instances of asimilar 
hature—never witnessed one before. We had breakfasted early and 
hastily one morning, in order to have a long day before us, and at seven 


— 





” A small shrub, of so inflammable a nature that it will burn fiercely even when 
soaked in water. The above name is given to it by the sailors, 


o’clock landed for beef. Having walked three houre, we wounded and 
after a ranning skirmish of two miles, killed a finecow. This was very 
fatiguing work. We then rested a short time, and began to retrace our 
stepts towards the shore, in deing which we shot a calf, thus adding con- 
siderably toourload. As I had only five persons with me, I did not take 
the usual precautions for keeping my party together; aud, on stupping to 
rest, J found that a portly marine was missing. Taking the least t of 
my men, I went back some distance to look for the absentee ; and having 
paced two weary miles, was nearly siving up the .earch, when we ob- 
served a flock of carauchos poised nearly motionless in the air. My 
companion shrewdly judged that the birds were balancing themselves 
over our lost one; and, on going upto the place, I found his suspicions 
correct. The marine was lying on his face as if fast asleep, while a 
couple of caranchos sat watching him within two feet of his head. 
Thinking this was only a lazy fit, and being tiredand angry, I brought 
the whole weight of my rifle down on a well-covered part of his frame, 
causing, to my surprise, only a deep groan ; and we ascertained that the 
fat lout had lost all power of movement, and could not even lift his arm. 
We were, therefore, under the necessity of carrying his heavy body back 
to our party, who were at least six miles from the beach. On our arrival 
there, we tried to recover him; but, as he did not appear to mend, we 
were obliged by turns to carry him the whole way—and weary work it 
was. We did not get in sight of the vessel till past seven o’clock in the 
evening. The people on board, feeling rather alarmed at our protracted 
absence, lackily kept a good look out, and a boat was onshore nearly as 
svon as we arrived on the beach. 

Having seen the patient, our doctor said that nothing but food would 
restore him: an opinion borne out by the fact, inasmuch as the man was 
as well as ever after a good meal. His total prostration up to this time for- 
cibly impressed me, as he was a young and powerfully built man. I af- 
terwards learned that this was nota very uncommon case, when violent 
and long-continued exercise was combined with an empty stomach. Had 
the man been left all night in the wilderness, he would, in all probability, 
have died. As it was, we lost, through the marine’s illness, our calf and 
the prime parts of the cow which we intended to carry on board. When 
first we arrived at the Falklands I used almost to laugh at one of the or- 
ders given by Captain Sulivan, that no one belonging to the vessel should 
be allowed to go on shore without a companion ; an order which I un- 
derstand was rigidly enforced by Captain Fitzroy, whilstin command cf 
the Beagle, which was only once broken, and then ended fatelly. Iam 
now convinced that it is a very necessary precantion, and, if strictly ao- 
ted on in all uninhabited or unknown countries, would be the means of 
ote many valuable lives. Two or three instances have lately occur- 
red of persons going out to shoot in health and spirits, and being found 
dead the following morning. Exhaustion and exposure to the weather 
have, in most cases, produced these melancholy results ; but with com- 
mon prudence and a companion there is little or nothing to fear, especial- 
ly if one is well armed—a practice which I earnestly recommend to all 
persons who are desirous to return home with a whole skin. 

As I wasa passable shot, and an untiring pedestrian, I was invited b 
Captain Salivau to pocompeny him to the top of Mount Pleasant, a hill 
about eight wiles distant from our anchorage. The morning of Novem- 
ber 30th being beautiful and calm, we determined to set out, and accord- 
ingly started afer an early breakfast, having two men with us to carry 
our instruments, &c. For the first half-mile we amused ourselves ver 
well with shooting snipe, &c.; but we were speedily warned by the bel- 
lowings all round us that we should hes § more on our guard, which we 
instantly obeyed, by loading our guns with ball and keeping close togeth- 
er. Thus prepared, we advanced about amile farther, when four bul!s 
drew out of a herd and manifestec symptoms of resenting our invasion 
of their territory. Not liking the look of the enemy, we s:unk back a 
short distance, and made a détour of nearly two miles to get clear. La 
Porte, however, suddenly dashed away, and for nearly twenty minutes 
was lost to us—much to our vexation, as he was a most puissant ally, 
Our pleasure, therefore, was proportionately great when we perceived 
himdriving towards us a little calf, baa-ing most pitiably. The moment 
he was near enough, La Porte seized the animal’s nose, and held it until 
wecame up. Our first impulse was to let the poor thing go; but the 
dog, in his anxiety to secure his prey, had broken the upper jaw, and we 
therefore put an end to the creature’s sufferings by killing it, marking the 
spot, that we might pick it up on our return. 

After this, we marched on through the wilderness, still in battle array, 
and dispersed a small herd, out of which the dog captured another calf, 
bat which, being uninjured, we let go again. At length we came to the 
bank of a large lake, whose wide unruffled gleam, quietly reflecting the 
sky, make the solitude look more solitary. Through this sheet of water 
we in vain attempted to wade, and were finaliy compelled to walk round 
its shore—a great addition to the fatigue of our journey, which, though 
in a straight Fine not more than eight miles, amounted, by these necegsa- 
ry deviations, to thirteen or fourteen, and principally among long, soft, 
springy grass eighteen inches high. 

About one o’clock at noon, we reached the base of the mount, and sat 
down beside a streamlet winding along the bottom. After recovering a 
tittle from our fatigue, we commenced our ascent, and crossed once or 
twice a long line of those stones mentioned with much surprise by every 
traveller in this region. Some were so large that we could not have got 
on them without the help of a ladder. But what strack me most was, 
that when half way up, we could hear, on listening intently, a stream ra- 
pidly running, and by the deadened noise, evidently some feet below the 
surface. Half-an-hour’s more toil brought us to the top of the moant; 
but here our progress was arrested by a perpendicular wall of rock run- 
ning to the height of nearly three hundred feet, After a long search, we 
found a practical breach, and leaving our guns and other heavy articles 
behind, we scrambled upas well as we could—no easy matter, both from 
the nature of the rock and the incumbrance of the theodolite stand, which 
we intended to erect so as to take a round of angles from the very sum- 
mit. At length we gained the apex, but so sharp was it that we could 
not fix the stand, and were obliged, cross-legged, to drag ourselves over a 
short ridge to a better place. This was rather nervous work, for my left 
leg hung over the perpendicular wall as completely et right angles with 
the surface of the earth as if it had been built with a plumb-line. 

Here we had room to fix the stand, preparatory to making the “ obser- 
vations.” We had now a perfect bird’s-eye view of nearly the whole of 
the southern part of the east island from the range of Wickham Heights. 
The prospect was grand on account of its extent, though I could not have 
imagined any thing so apparently barren and comfortless: the grass 
seemed everywhere brown and parched, and innumerable lakes of all 
forms and sizes gave, with their wan gleam, a melancholy effect to the 
view. I tried several times, without success, to count the cattle in sight ; 
but, after repeated attempts, gave up the endeavour. The tempera- 
ture was bitterly cold, although a dead calm; and large icicles were 
hanging in various fautastic shapes from all the overhanging pvints o 
rock. 

Before leaving the vessel, we had made arrangements with Mr. Bodie 
(the master) that we should announce our arrival on the summit of the 
rock by lighting a fire, the smoke of which would direct him to let fall 
the topsail, and to fire a gun, exactly five minutes after (to a second). By 
this sound we expected to get the distance. Collecting what material we 
could for ignition, and having settled ourselves in comfortable positions 
to watch with our Doilonds, the word was given tv light the fire. In a 
moment a small column of smoke slowly ascended. (We afterwards heard 
that the effect, as seen from the vessel, was beautiful; the vapour being 
visible to the naked eye, and ascending like a tiny thread from the very 
peak of the mountain to a great height. until dissipated by the upper cur- 
rents of air.) No sooner was this seen, than it was responded to by a do- 
zen diminutive objects, descried through our glasses, climbing up the rig- 
ging like ants. A moment after, a small speck of white became visible, 
which announced to us the fall of the topsail. As the second-hand of 
Captain Sulivan’s chronometer reached the five minutes, a thin puff of 
smoke appeared to spurt out of the vessel’s side. All was now attention 
to catch the sound: but we were too far off. 

During the time we remained up here, not a single noise disturbed the 
death-like silence, neither was the solitude invaded by any other living 
object than ourselves, excepting that a large eagle alighted to plume him 
se!f on a pinnacle within twelve yards of the theodolite. 

After descending with some trouble, we picked up our guns, &c., and 
commenced our return. The homeward journey was a painful one; as 
our two men, not being accustomed to such long walks, were knocked up, 
and the wild cattle, as though they knew we were fatigued, were bolder 
and fiercer than ip in the morning. One beast chased us to the edge of 
a morass, in which we were glad to take refuge. Finding from the na- 
ture of the ground that he would not get at us, he worked himself up 
into a state of madness, which was not at all allayed by a couple of oun- 
ces of lead which was sent into his body. Not wishing to be benighted, 
woe hastened on, and having found the calf we had killed in the morning, 
got safely on board at seven o'clock to a capital dinner, of which the only 
fault was a total absence of vegetables. 

A succession of heavy south-west gales, with snow and sleet, put a stup 
during five days, to all out-of-door work. In the evenings we were much at 





a loss how to find amusement, as all the books in the ship had been read 
A 











and re-read dozens of times. I hardly know how we should have diverted 
the tedium vite, had I not, before leaving England, luckily provided my- 
self with several single-sticks and hilts from my esteemed friend Mr. H. 


Angelo, of whom I am proud to acknowledge myself a pupil; and whose 
skill in the art of offence and defence in the use of the word is 
took 


above that of ~ other professor I ever met with. Our 
great delight in this exercise; and, by imparting the know I had 
acquired under Mr. Angelo, I so trained my men, that I flatter myself 
few of H. M. ships could have turned out a crew equal to the Arrow's 
ship’s company in expertness with that thoroughly English weapon, the 


broadsword. 
We were now beset by a succession of heavy gales. I only landed 
once, and that was abreast the vessel for an hour or two. With the as- 


sistance of the crew I managed to haul our little dingy over a small bank, 
and launch her again in a fresh-water lake, where in a very short time 
we bagged upwards of sixty teal, and double the number of varions other 
birds not mentioned in the e- list. 

On Sunday, the 10th of December, the gale had increased prodigiously. 
It was well for the little ship, which rode to three anchors, that hold. 
ing-ground and our ground-tackle were so good, for, with all our precau- 
tions, and though nothing was left to hold wind but the bare lower masts 
and hull, we were in momentary fear of going adrift. We could hardly 
hear the church service performed, even on the lower deck, with the 
hatches down, so loud was the roaring of the gale. 

About sunset, as usual, the wind gradually sank to a hoarse murmur, 
and at midnight we had fine weather once more, the stars shining bril- 
liantly as within the tropics, Such sudden alterations form one of the 
marked peculiarities of the Falklands. 

The next morning, some time after the surveyors had departed, I was 
much surprised by observing a large column of smoke rising several miles 
to the southward. This, naturally enough, caused great excitement 
amongst us, as we knew our party had gone in an oposite direction. So 
strange an incident in an uninhabited island brought to my recollection 
Robinson Crusoe’s discovery of the foot-print of a man on the desolate 
sea-shore. All manner of conjectures were hazarded, and truly some of 
them were wild enough. The next morning, as soon asI could s 
them, I sent off four steady fellows, well armed; but nothing could 
discover save the remains of a fire, a few singed feathers, a very old- 
fashioned rusty hatchet withouta handle. Imagining some ship-wrecked 
mariners might be near, we fired a blue light as soon as it was dark, and 
then a sky-rocket, bet without any result. Who could the adventurers 
have been? 

Two days more were sufficient to finish the Choiseul Sound, and earl 
op the following morning we sent both our boats sounding down towards 
the entrance. At two o'clock we followed them in the vessel. About 
twelve miles from tho mouth of the sound we perceived a splendid little 
harbour on the northern shore, where we anchored for the night, intend- 
ing to leave the next a but unsettled and tempestuous weather 
detained us several days, which, though a grievous infliction to us at the 
time, was pleasant in its results, as we had a most gallant and satisfactory 
campaign in our Wild Sports in this part of the Falklands. 





MILTON MARRIED. 
CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNAL OF MARY POWELL. 
Resumed from the Albion of October 27. 


19th.—Speaking, to-day, of Mr. Waller, whom I had once seen at uncle 
John’s, Mr. Agnew sayd he had obtayned the reputation of being one of 
our smoothest versers, and thereupon brought forth one or two of his 
small pieces in manuscript, which he read to Rose and me. They were 
addrest to the lady Dorothy Sidney ; and certainlie for specious flatterie 
I doe not suppose they can be matcht ; but there is noe impress of reall 
feeling in them. How diverse from my husband’s versing! He never 
writ anie mere love-verses, indeede, sve faras I know: but _how much 
truera sence he hath of what is really beautifulle and becoming in a wo- 
man than Mr. Waller! The lady Alice Egerton mighte have beene more 
justlie proud of yé fine things written for her in Comus, than ye Lady 
Dorothea of anie of ye fine things written of her by this courtier-like 
poet. For, to say that trees bend down in homage to a woman wher 
she walks under them, and thaty healing waters of Tonbridge were 
placed there by nature to compensate for the fatal pride of Sacharissa, is 
soe fullesome and untrue as noe woman, not devoured by conceit, coulde 
endure ; whereas, the check that villanie is sensible of in the pres- 
ence of virtue, is most nobly, not extravagantlie, exprest by Comus. 
And though my husband be almost too lavish, even in his short pieces, of 
classic allusion and personation, yet, like antique statues and busts well 
laced in some statelie pleasaunce, they are al waies appropriate and grace- 
alle, which is more than can be sayd of Mr. Waller's overstrayned 
figuresand metaphors. 
20th.—News from home: alle well. Audrey Paice on a visittthere. I 
hope mother hath not put her in my chamber, but I know thatshe hath 
sett so manie trays full of spearmint, peppermint, camomiles, and pie- 
heads in ye blae chamber to dry, that she will not care to move hem, 
nor have ye window open lest they shoulde be blownaboute. I wish I 
had turned ye key on my ebony cabinett. 
24th.—Richard and Audrey rode over here, and spent a noisie after- 
noone. Rose had the goose dressed which I know she meant to have re- 
served for to-morrow. Clover was in a heat, which one would have 
thoughte he needednot to have beene, ph wt lady ; but Audrey 
is heavie. She treats Dick like a boy ; and, indeede he is notmach more ; 
but he is quite taken up with her. I find she lies in ye blue chamber, 
which she says smells rarelie of herbs. They returned nut till late, after 
sundrie hints from Mr. Agnew. 


27th.—Alas, alas, Robin’s silence is too sorrowfullie explained! He 
hath beene sent home, soe ill that he is like todie. This report I have 
from Diggory, just come over to fetch me, with whom I start, soe soone 
as his horse is bated. Lord have mercie on Robin. f 

The children are alle sent away to keep y® house quiete. 





Saturday night ; at Robin's bedside.—Oh, woelulle sight! I had not 
known that pale face, had I met it unawares. So thin and wan,—and he 
hath shot up into a tall stripling during the last few months. These two 
nights of watching have tried me sorelie, but I would not be witholden 
from sitting up with bim yet agayn—what and if this night should be his 
last ? how coulde I forgive myself for sleeping on now and taking my 
rest? The first night, he knew me not ; yet it was bitter-sweet to hear 
him chiding at sweet Moll for not coming. Yesternight he knew me for 
a while, kissed me, and fell into an heavie sleepe, with his hand locked 
in mine. We hoped the crisis was come; but "twas not soe. He raved 
much of a man alle iz red, riding bard after him. I minded meof those 
words, “ the Enemy sayd, I will overtake, I will pursue.”—and, noe one 
being by,'save the unconscious sufferer, I kneeled down beside him, and 
most earnestlie prayed for his deliverance from all spiritual adversaries. 
When I lookt up his, eyes, larger and darker than ever, were fixt on me 
witha strange, wistfulle stare, but he spake not. From that moment he 
was quiete. : 

The Docter thought him rambling this morning, though I knew he was 
not, when he spake of an angel in a long white garment watching over 
him and kneeling by him in the night. 





S ning.—Poor Nell sitteth up with mother to-night—right 
thankful e ppt to find thatshe can be of anie use : she says itseems 
soe strange that she should be able to make any return for my kindnesse. 
I must sleep to-night, that [may watch tomorrow. The servants are nigh 
spent, and ere besides foolishlie afrayed of infection. I hope Rose prays 
for me. Soe drowsie and dulle am I, as scarce to be able to pray for 
myself. 

Monday.— Rose and Mr. Agnew come to abide with us for some days. 
How thankfulleam1! Tears have relieved me. Say 

Robin worse to-day. Father quite subdued. Mr. Agnew will sit up 


-night, and insists on my sleeping. ! I 
a Crab nowied under my window yesternight as he did before my wed 
ding. I hepe there is nothing in it. Harry got up and beat him 
and at last put him in y@ stable. 





"ue _—Afier two nights’ rest, I feel quite strengthened and restored 
this poten Deare Rose read me to sleep in her low, gentle voice, and 
then lay down by my side, twice stepping Into Robin’ s chamber during 
the night, and bringing me news that all was well. Relieved in mind, I 
slept heavilie nor woke till late. Then, returned to ye sick chamber, and ' 
found Rose bathing dear Robin’s temples with vinegar, and changing his 
pillow—his thin hand rested on Mr. Agnew, on whom he lookt with a 
composed, collected gaze. Slowlie turned his eyes on me, and faintlie 


smiled, but spake not. 
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Poor dear mother is ailing now. I sate with her and father some time ; | ness, if he forgave him for ha succeeded in discovering his abode at | and forwards, its branches rustling violently, though there ~vas nct 
Sai Sal g See vellel wisetees wee Se and let me return to y® | last. mms Bins breath of wind to have mood Cet eh effect oe at the same mo. 
sick room. Rose hath alreadie made for the better‘ | «I never supposed it possible,” said Philip, “ you would bave remem- felt the shake under their feet, and a number of stones 


improved ye ventilation of Robin’s chamber, and srovented him hearing 
soe manic noises. Alsoe, showed me how to make a pleasant coo 
drink, which he likes better than the ‘warm liquids, and which she assures 
me he may také with perfect safetie. 


Same evening.—Robin vext, even to tears, because ye doctor forbids ye 
use of his cooling drink, though it has certainlie abated the fever. At his 
wish | stept down to inte e with the doctor, then closetted with my 
father, to discourse, as I suppose, of Robin’s symptoms. Instead of which, 
found them earnestlie engaged on y® never-ending topick of cavaliers and 
roundheads, I wasc and cut to y® heart, yet what can poor father 
do ; he is useless in ye sick-room, he is wearie of suspense, and 'tis well 
if publick affairs can divert him for an odd half hour. 

he doctor would not hear of Robin taking y® cooling beverage, and 
‘warned me that his death woulde be upon my head if I permitted him to 
be chilled: soe what could I doe. Poor Robin very impatient in conse- 
quence; and raving towards midnight. Rose insisted in taking y® last halt 
of wy watch. 

I know not that I was ever more sorelie exercised than during y® first 
nalfofthisnight. Robin, in his crazie fit, would leave his bed, and was 
eoe strong as nearlie to master Nell and me, and I feared I must have call- 

The next minute he fell back as weak as achild : we cover- 
ed him up warm, and he was overtaken either with stupor or sleep. 
Earnestlie did I pray it might be ye latter, and conduce to his healing. 
Afterwards, there being writing implements at hand, I wrote a letter to 
Mr. Milton, which, though the fancy of sending it soon died away, yet 


eased my mind. When not in prayer, often find myself silently ing 
to him. —— 

Wednesday.—W aking late after my scant night's rest, J] found my 
breakfaste neatilie iayed out in y° little antechamber,to prevent the fatigue 


of going down stairs. A handfalle of autumn flowers beside my plate, 
lett me in noe doubt it was Rose's doing; and Mr. Agnew, writing at ye 
window, told me he had persuaded my father to go to Shotover with 
Dick. Then laying aside his pen, stept into the sick-chamber for ye latest 
news, which was good: and, sitting next me, talked of ye progress of 
Robin’s illnesse in a grave yet hopefulle manner; leading. as he chieflie 
does, to high and unearthlie sources of consolation. He advised me to take 
a turnin ye fresh ayr, though but as far as the two junipers, before I en- 
tered Robin’s chamber, which, somewhat reluctantlie, I did; but the 
bright daylight and warm sun had no good effect on my spiritts ; on the 
contrarie, a blythe nature seeming in unison with my sadnesse, 
tears flowed without relieving me. 

What a solemn, pompous Prigge is this doctor! He cries 
“humph!” and “aye!” and bites his nails and screws his lips together, 
but I don’t believe he understands soe much of physick, after alle, as Mr. 

ew. 

ather came home fulle of ye rebels’ doings, but as for me, I shoulde 
hear them thundering at our gate with apathie, except insofar as I feared 
them distressing Robin. 

Audrey rode over with her father, this morn, to make enquiries. She 
might have come sooner she meant to be anie reall use to a family 
she has thought of entering. Had Rose come to our help as late in the 
day, we had been poorlie off. 





Thursday.—May Heaven in its mercy save us from ye evil consequeace 
of this new mischance !—Richard, jealous at being allowed so little share 
in nursing Robin, whom he sayd he loved as well as anie did, would sit 
up with him last night, along with mother. Twice I beard him suoring, 
and stept in to 1 on him to mpeg sere but coulde not get him 
to stir. A third time he fell asleep, and, it seems, mother slept too; and 
Robin, in his fever, got out of bed and drank near a quart of colde water, 
waking Dick by setting down ye pitcher. Of course the bustle soon 
reached my listening ears. Dick, to doe him justice, was frightened 
enough, and stole away to his bed without a word of defence; but poor 
mother, who had been equallie off her watch, made more noise about it 
than was for Robin; who, neverthelesse, we having warmlie cov- 
ered up, burst into a profuse heat, and fell into a sound sleep, which hath 
now holden him manie hours. Mr. Agnew augureth favourablie of his 
waking, but we await it in prayerfulle anxietie. 

The crisis is past! and ye doctor sayeth he alle along expect- 
ed it last night, which I cannot believe, but father and mother doe. At 
alle events, praised be Heaven, there is now hope that deare Robin may 
recover. Rose and I have mingled tears, smiles, and thanksgivings ; Mr. 
Agnew hath expressed gratitude after a more collected manner, and en- 
deavoured to check ye somewhat ill-governed ex sion of joy through- 
out the house ; warning y¢ servants, but especiallie Dick cad , that 
Robin may yet have a relapse. 

With what transport have I sat beside dear Robin’s bed, returning his 
fixed, earnest, thankfulle gaze, and answering y°® feeble pressure of his 
hand !—Going into the studdy just now, I found father crying like a child 
—the first time I have known him give way to tears during Robin’s ill- 
nesse. Mr. Agnew presentlie came in, and composed him better than | 
coulde. 


Saturday.—Rcbin better, though still very weak. Had his bed made, 
and took a few spoonfuls of brotb. 





oo 


Sunday.—A very different sabbath from ye last. Though Robin’s con- 
stitution hath received a shock it may never recover, his comparative 
amendment fills us with thankfalnesse ; and our chastened suspense 
hath a sweet solemnitie and trustfullenesse in it, which pass understand- 


ing. 

Mite. Agnew conducted ourdevotions. This morning, I found him pray- 
ing with Robin—I question if it were for ye first time. Robin looking 
on him with eyes of such sedate affection ! 


Thursday.—Robin still progressing. Dear Rose and Mr. Agnew leave 


us to-morrow, but they will soon come agayn. Oh faithful friends! 
~ * * * 
os 
PHILIP MARSDEN. 

CHAPTER V. 
© Philip had mounted his horse for his evening ride, and was moving 
alouty rom his own door, when he was accosted by a peasant, who held 
upa letter to him, and asked him ifit was intended for him. He took 


it in hie hand, and started with uncoutroulable surprise when he saw his 
own address written in English. He hastily asked the man where he 
had got it. He answered that he had received it, with a large sum of 
money, from a stranger, who had been for some time in the town, making 
inquiries after a person whose name was unknown, but who, from the 
description, was supposed to be Philip, and he had received this reward 
on undertaking to convey the letterto him. A dark foreboding sent a 
strange chill ugh Philip’s heart as he opened the letter ; the signature 
met his eye—it was that of Walter Marsden. It was brief, and only 
eontained a most earnest request that Philip would not refuse, after four- 
teen years’ separation, to meet once more a brother who had for some 
time been exploring all Europe in search of him. Philip cast one look 
back on the waving palm-trees beneath which his Nadine lay sleeping ; 
and then, patting spurs to his horse, he gallopped off in the direction in- 
dicated. He was ushered into a room, where he was told the stranger, 
was anxiously expecting his arrival, and the brothers stood once more to- 
gether. Walter en was seated at an open window, and Philip paus- 
ed to look at him unobserved. He could scarcely believe that fourteen 
ears had indeed passed over them since they last had met, so complete. 
y did the noble and aristocratic-looking man recall to bim the fair boy 
whom he had Ieft. Walter had passed through the turmoil and hurry of 
ublic life without a shade lingering on his bhy brow, to tell of some 
ost hope whose memory was imperishable—of some thought whose 
traces could not pass away ; and Philip, the even tenor of whose life had 
not been disturbed for one hour, was bowed down by the weight of the 
intense hopes and agonizing fears which were ever passing like a whiri- 
wind over his soul. But there are some men who live in one hour a whole 
eof agony, when perhaps on their calm brows the observer cannot 
the trace of a passing pang; but for them the term of an earth! 
career is general! ief—the soul wears out the body ; and it is well, 
for where the feelings are thus fatally strong, the mind will sink where 
the physical strength fails not. 

And once more Philip Marsden laid his band on his brother’s shoulder 
and once more he woke him from bis dreams; but then it was from the 
neigh vision of an untamed soul—now it was from the calm hope of the 
intellectual man, whose experience had well-nigh taught him that earth is 
no resting-place for an immortal soul. 

Walter greeted his brother with unfeigned delight, and after the first 
agitation was over he asked him, with something of his former playful- 


ling | istence was for; 


bered me until now ; I imagined—I had almost hoped—that my very ex- 
tten amongst ycu.”’ 

«“ No, never altogether forgotten,” replied Walter. ‘I will not attempt 
to conceal from you, that for some years after you left us, 1 was too much 
engrossed by the engagements, or the pleasures, if you will, of public 
life, to give a thought to anything unconnected with my daily occupa- 
tions; but, after atime, I grew disgusted with my honours (for! had 
everything which is supposed to roudée men happy), and I began to look 
on the world asit really is, hollow, frivolous, utterly unable to satisfy the 
mind. The man I believed my friend played me false ; the woman I 
loved let me have too great an insight into her character; and when 1 
knew her to be cold, selfish, and heartless, I turned from her with loath- 
ing. About two years ago I threw up my office, and without taking leave 
of my soi-disant friende 1 went down to Marsden Abbey, hoping to find in 
solitude the poace which had fled from me in the world ; but my mind, 
too elastic and pliable, had become moulded to my former manner of 
living, and the loneliness and monotony of the country were quite insup- 
portable to me. It was then that the recollection of you came back upon 
me most forcibly. Iremembered how completely we had mistaken your 
character, how much your generosity had affected me, and I pictured you 
to myself wandering pusclon over the world, till I became thoroughly 
disgusted with my own selfishness in having for so many years enjoyed 
the fortune which was yoursin fact, and I determined that I would not 
rest till [had discovered you, in whatever part of the world you might be, 
and reinstated you in your rights. At first I almost despaired of over- 
coming the obstacles which you put in the way ; but my perseverance 
was, as you see, to decided to fail ; and now I shall not leave you till you 
a promised to return with me to England, to fill your own position 
there.’ 

Philip shook his head. 

“ Walter, if you wish that the time of your stay here should be agreea- 
ble to us both, let this be the last time that you mention this subject. I 
tell you, once for all, that ne power on earth would indace me to deprive 
you of aad father’s fortune, or ever to set foot in England again. The 
years I have spent in this country have been uninterruptedly happy, and, 
strange as it may appear to you, your neglected, deformed brother looks 
forward to a life of cloudless joy, such as this earth can but rarely pro- 
duce. Stay with me, my dear brother, as long as you can or will, but do 
notattempt to discover the secret of my existence, or to change my in- 
tentions, and in that case your presence can but add to my happi- 
ness.” 

“ You are a strange being, Philip,” said Walter, “ but it shall be as 
you will. I am too glad to see that fortune has compensated you for the 
neglect of your relations, to interfere with you; only I wish,” he added, 
laughing, “that you would let me rob you of a little of your super- 
fluous happiness, for my future certainly does not look very bright:”’ 

Again a chill passed over Philip’s frame as he looked into his brother's 
noble and expressive countenance, one of those faces which to look up- 
on is to love ; had not Walter already robbed him of much that was bis 
due ; might not these words lightly spoken prove a fatal prophecy? But 
he felt that this was childish, and he resolutely shook off the dark impres- 
sion, for it is indeed folly in a world like this, where the very air we 
breathe is laden with the sighs of our fellow creatures if not of our own, 
and where too often some concealed »enny is eating our hearts, to allow 
every passing fear to add its sting to our real misery. The brothers par- 
ted that nighton most friendly terms; Walter determined to remain a 
few weeks at Broussa, and Philip hada strange pleasure in hearing his 
account of the leading events which had occurred in their country during 
his long exile. It was witha singular feeling that he looked down from 
his calm retirement on the feverish aimless struggle which is ever the un- 
der current in the dark stream of humanlife ; but he breathed more free- 
ly when he tound himself once more in his own sweet home ; his mind 
usually so calm, had become coloured as it were by the recital he had 
just beard, and he seemed almost to feel that wearing excitement which 
disables the intellect. Nadine herself was the first object which met his 
eye, but he started when he saw that almost for the first time there was 
an 9 of sadness on her beautiful face; she was sitting on the 

round, her graceful head leaning on her hand. and her long hair veiling 
ber thoughtfal eyes. At her feet lay the guzelle, and as if subdued by 
her unusual silence it had pillowed its head on her knevs, and lay perfect- 
ly still, but her quick ear caught the sound of Philip’s footstep, a bright 
smile lit up her countenance, she started from her seat and bounded 
towards him. 

‘¢ Where have you been solong?” she exclaimed, almost Passionately, 
“ you have left me alone with only the stars and the flowers, and when I 
saw you did not come, I could not look at the stars, for they seemed to 
grow dark, and the flowers were drooping, and had lost their beauty.” 

** My Nadine,” said Philip, tenderly, ‘and was it only because I was 
so long away that you louked so thoughtful?” 

“No,” said Nadine, raising her candid eyes to his face, “ not only, I 
was thinking that the world where you were must be brighter and mor, 
sunny than ours, or you would not have staid so long. I thought you had 
perhaps, found other Nadines there.” 

“Other Nadines!” echoed Philip; ‘sweet child, there is not one 
other being in that coli orld, pure and innocentas thou.” She did not 
understand him, but throwing her arms round him, she exclaimed, 

‘Take me to this world, Philip; I must see it.’ He started, as though 
an adder had stung him. 

“Nadine, what is it you say? do you know what you ask? to take 
you, my idol, my treasure, my beautiful, my guileless child, to that pol- 
luted world ef sin and misery ?”’ 

She looked alarmed at his vehemence, for his distress had made him 
forget to be as guarded as usual in his expressions. 

“ Philip, I know you have told me it is a strange and gloomy world, 
but if you were there should I not find it bright?” 

“Sweet Nadine, but I am with you here, and is this nota bright 
world?” 

She looked round on the beautifal garden, with its birds and flower:, 
and then turned her earnest gaze on Philip, whose dark eyes were fixed 
on her with uncontrollable affection; she Feaned her head gently on his 
shoulder : 

“ We will stay here, dear Philip.” 


The brothers now met every day, and with equal pleasure on either 
side, for both were much changed since they had been together. The 
morbid sternness and penetrating severity of Philip’s character had been 
oy softened by so many years of calm happiness, and, perhaps still 
more by the now almost certain prospect of a blessed life, and Walter, 
whose mind, naturally refined and gentle, bad been worn out and disgus- 
ted by the narrow egotism and cold hypocrisy of the world he had mix 
ed with, now found an unspeakable pleasure in his intercourse with 
Philip, whose unbending rectitude and firm independence of character 
would, he well knew, render it impossible for him to uttera sentiment 
he did not f-el. They generally rode or walked out together after sun 
set, for Walter, unaccustumed to so warm a climate, could not stand the 
heat of the sun. 

One evening, about a week after his arrival, they had walked to a con- 
siderable distance from the town, ind he seemed to feel the heat even 
more oppressive than asual; they had ascended some little way up the 
hill in hopes of meeting the light breeze which generally blew from the 
sea at that hour. 

The evening was remarkably stil], even Philip felt the atmosphere to 
be peculiarly heavy ; there was not a breath of wind—the boundless sea 
was lying smooth and glassy as some inland lake, and they could dis- 
tinctly hear the many voices, from the town that lay far beneath, rising 
through the sultry air. There was an unusual depression on the epirits 
of both, and neither spoke. Philip was gazing on the one little green 
spot which contained all he loved, or hoped, or dreamt of in this world, 
and this world was all to him. He shuddered when he thought on how 
frail a tenure hung his whole long-desired bliss; some unforeseen acci- 
dent might occur—sickness, danger, death! were they not all round him 
at that moment, and over those he had no control; one biast of earthly 
care, and the fabric on which he had built his whole happiness would 
crumble beneath his feet, and bury him, perhaps, in its ruins! Walter’s 
thoughts were scarcely less sad; he was looking over the far sea, whose 
waves must soon bear him from this sunny spot, to enter once more on 
the weary tumult of life, and that life had no object, no interest—its fu 
tile pleasures could no longer charm a mind which was soaring above 
them. He had learned to view the usual aim and occupation of men’s 
lives as utterly vain and worthless; but he was in the summer of his 
days, and must he live on without one nope, one wish, one charm ? 
Should he never have something to love and cherish ?—should his life be 
like a wavelesssea beneath a clouded sky, alike without storm or sun- 
shine ? Yet neither of those men looked up to the radiant heaven, whose 
every star condemned them, as it rose in its pale glory to walk the ap- 
pointed course traced out for it by an invisible Creator! And thus they 
stood for a few moments. Suddenly Philip observed that the tree, be- 











neath whose shade they were standing, was waving slowly backwards 


ment pee B 
came rol Surry the hill, dislodged by the violence of the movement. 
Philip had, daring the course of h ence at Broussa, been too well 
accustomed to earthquakes te dread them much, as none very serious had 
ever occurred. Therefore, when all was again quiet, he tarned to Wal- 
ter, who looked much alarmed, and told him he thought there was little 
danger; butas he spoke there was a shock so violent that they were 
both thrown to the ground, and the sound of falling houses and rocke, 
with the cries of the startled peeple from beneath, announced that the 
damage had been serious. The shocks now succeeded one another rapid- 
ly; but Paap, whose presence of mind never lett him, succeeded in 
raising himself, and calling to Walter to endeavour to follow down to the 
plain, where the risk was less great, he staggered along a few paces. 
Walter attempted to follow him, but before he could gain his footing, he 
had the agony of seeing his brother vainly endeavouring to avoid e huge 
stone which was thundering down, and which finally struck bim to the 
ground, and to all appearance crushed him beneath its huge weight. 
alter grew sick at heart; but it was sometime before the earthquake 
ceased altogether, and, then, in a state of intense anxiety, he hurried to 
the spot where Philip lay. He found, to his great delight, that one arm 
only was under the stone, and he had little dilliculty in drawing him out, 
bat he saw that the injury he had received must have been very severe, 
for he was completely insensible. Walter called to some peasants who 
were hurrying down the hill, apparently to ascertain the amount of the 
disaster caused by the catteqeaks, and, with their assistance, he convey- 
ed his brother to a small cottage which stood near, and which had suf- 
fered little damage. He saw him laid on a bed, and after convincing 
himself that he still breathed,.- which he almost doubted, from his con- 
tinued insensibility, he left him in charge of the peasants, and set off 
himself to the town to procure the immediate attendance of a doc- 
tor. ‘ 

Every step as he now advanced, was through a scene of havoc aud 
rain; most of the highest houses had fallen, but few lives had been lost, 
for there had been time to escape between the first shock and those 
which had succeeded. Walter walked rapidly on, scarcely heeding 
what was passing rovnd him, though he would have been ready to ren- 
der his assistance, had it been necessary; but his thoughts were with his 
unfortunate brother, who had greatly won on his affections, and whose 
accident really appeared serious. On advancing, however, a scene pre- 
sented itself, which cou!d not fail to attract his attention, and he sto ped 
in utter amazement—he had approached unawares the scene of Philip's 
long day of happiness; but the earthquake had not spared even this 
peaceful little spot, and the whole of one side of the high wall bad been 
thrown down, so that the garden within now lay ex to the gaze of 
the multitude. A crowd was collected among the ruins, and Walter ap- 
proached to discover the object of their wonder, and the sight was in- 
deed, singular which presented itself to him. On the highest part of the 
ruined wall which commanded a view of the surrounding country, stood 
a young girl, of the most singular and striking beauty ; her large, glitter- 
ing eyes were fixed with a look of the wildest rapture on the prospect 
before her—her long, golden hair streamed lightly on the wind—ber arms 
were stretched out towards the distant hills, as though she would have 
fain taken flight, like a bird, and her beautiful features expressed neither 
fear nor horror, though at her feet was laid the aged woman, who bad re- 
ceived some severe injury, and was now evidently writhing in the ago- 
nies of death. 

Walter stood for a few minutes gazing on her with unbounded astonish. 
ment, for her whole appearance and attitude was most singular. There 
was a look of the wildest wonder in her eyes, as they wandered rest- 
lessly around, and when one of the bystanders came up and addressed 
her, she started, as if in uncontrollable surprise, and flinging back her long 
hair, she bent down her head, and gazed fixedly in his face. The peo- 
ple crowded roued, and several spoke to her, but she turned with a star- 
tled Jook from one to the other, and uttered a few words in a language 
which they did not understand, but which Walter, to his infinite surprise, 
ascertained to be English. The peasants, however, as is generally the 
case with the lower orderr, passed from wonder to rudeness; and a crea- 
ture so singularly beautiful was not likely to be left unnoticed, particu- 
larly in a Turkish town, and some instinct seemed to have awakened in 
her a sudden fear, for as they crowded towards her, she gave a wild 
shriek, and suddenly sprung from the wall, and fled into the interior of 
the garden with the fleetnees of adeer. The people followed her tamul- 
tuously ; but Walter, really alarmed for her safety, passed before them 
all, and soon reached the spot where she stood, her arms flung round a 
tree, under whose branches she had taken shelter. He hesitated a few 
minutes how to address a creature so totally unlike anythiag he had ever 
seen before, but recollecting he had heard her speak English, he went up 
to her and said— 

“ You are not safe here; if you will trust yourself to me, I will see you 
placed where no one can injare you, or, I will help you to find your 
friends, wherever they are.” © ; 

On his approach she shrank back as if in terror, but the sound of his 
voice, which was low and sweet, reassured her, and she turned and fixed 
her candid, child-like gaze on his face; gradually her look became one ot 
evident admiration, and a smile passed over her face like a sunbeam ; she 
put her hands in his, and said soitly— 

“T will go with you.” : 

Again Walter looked with surprise on this siugular child; but it was 
not a moment for any delay, and with some difficulty he drew her after 
him through the crowd, and passing over the ruined wall, walked on in 
the direction of the town; but suddenly Nadine stopped, and, looking 
round in extreme agitation, exclaimed— , 

“ Where are you taking me? Your home caunot be of this world, for 
you are not like those whom I saw just now, and I must wait for him be- 
fore I go with youfurther. I will not leave you, for your voice is sweeter 
far than his; but he must come with us—he cannot be without Nadine. 

Walter now imagined he had discovered the mystery, and that his 
young companion was one of those incomprehensible, though perhaps 
fortunate beings who are condemned to lose, asit were, some vital power, 
and to become the sport of their unguided and disordered mind, and 4 
bitter sigh broke from him as he looked on the fair creature whom he be- 
lieved to be the victim of madness—earth’s darkest and most mysterious 
curse. But his anxiety for his brother was now predominant even over 
his interest in his gentle charge, and he stili hurried her on, whilst he 
spoke kindly to her, and promised that she should see whom she would the 
next day. Nadine was exhausted with the new sensations and emotions 
which had crowded upon her in the course of the last few hours, and she 
could scarcely collect ber thoughts sufficiently to understand him; bu' 
she had too much the habit of confiding in Philip to feel any hesitation 1! 
trusting herself to one whese voice and looks both soothed and pleased 
her. She allowed him to take her to his own home, and after baving 
given a thousand charges to the women of the house regarding her. be 
had the satisfaction of seeing her fall into a tranquil sleep on the sola 
where he bad laid her. : 

Walter now returned in great anxiety to his brother, accompanied by the 
ouly European doctor who lived at Broussa. Philip still lay in the same 
state of insensibility, like a strong tree which the thunderbolt has over 
thrown. Where was now his boasted strength of intellect, bis power 
of reason 7—where was the unconquerable will, which was to have 880- 
dued his destiny? There was a bitter lesson to be learned by proud =: 
in this utter prostration of the intellect before the weakness of the mee 
clay. Walter looked on him with something of horror, as he thought 4 
him a few hours before, warm with life and intelligence ; end Dow, ae 
he still lived, who could say where the mysterious soul was —-, 
whose presence was no longer visible in the dim, vacant eyes, an ‘tio a6 
perhaps about to enter upon a new state of existence’ After a te oy 
examination, the doctor pronounced his opinion that the injury he th 
sustained would not prove fatal, though he had received a blow on the 
head which was the cause of his insensibility, and would poy, Pre 
vent his recollection returning for some time. Walter had a sort of #0 
arranged in the same room, and lay down to take a few hours’ rest. 
Philip was in the same state next morniDg, but the doctor seemed “4 
have a favourable opinion of his ultimate recovery, and even authorise 
his removal to town. It was late in the day before this could be accom- 
plished, and Walter’s thoughts had reverted very often to his 4 ed ad- 
venture of the preceding evening, before he at length was at liberty to 
visit t eautiful stranger. 
nebe-ees coated despondingly on a pile of cushions, and when Waiter 
came in she firat looked at him with a sort of returning astonishment, and 
then bounded towards bim, her sweet face brightening with delight. — 
“Oh, bow I have longed for you. Why do you not stay withme! You 
must take me away from this world—it is not bright like my own; and | 
cannot bear to look on the people it is filled with, their faces are so strange 
and dark, and their voices harsh; but you are good and beautiful. Take 
me to your own home, and then we will find him, and dwell together. 

« But who is he whom you wish to find?” said Walter. 
Nadine looked up in innocent surprise. 
“itis Philip. De you not know Philip?” 
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Walter started. . 

“I do indeed know Philip; but what and who are you, my beautiful 
child?” he added, taking her hand, and sitting down beside her. “ Teil 
me your history, for it becomes every moment more incomprehen- 
sible.” é 

This was soon done, for Nadine never dreamt of convealing anything, 
and in afew minutes her whole guileless life was known to Walter, and 
her pure mind laid open to his view: and he found that, so far from hayv- 
ing to pity a creature bereft of intellect, she had a mind whose powers 
only required to be callei forth, to embrace even the bi hest subjects, 
and that he had unwittingly undertaken to protect his brother's best trea- 
sure. He now easily understood Philip's happiness; and though his mind, 
of a lower tone than his brother’s, could not exactly comprehend the full 
extent of his extraordinary system of edacation, be yet could not fail to 
appreciate the result, and in the long and unreserved conversation he had 
with her, he became lost in admiration at the treasares of innocence and 

urity which her young heart displayed to him. Such a character was 
inexpressibly pleasing, for he had lived in a world of such deep corrup- 
tion, that even an angel might not hope to walk through it without bear- 
ing on its white garment some portion of its polluting dust. Her ignor- 
ance on many subjects sur rised, and even shocked Walter, for he did not 
penetrate as deeply as Philip had done in the mysteries of cause and effect, 
as regards the working of the human mind; but he felt that she would be 
an apt scholar in any sort of knowledge, for her intelligence seemed able 
to cope with the most exalted themes. He succeeded with some difficulty 
in persuading her nut to attempt seeing Philip at present, as he dreaded 
the effect of such a sight on her unprepared mind, and the confidence he 
had inspired in her was such that she finally consented to whatever he 

pleased. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Several days had passed, during which Walter divided his time be- 
tween his brother and Nadine. Philip was recovering, though very 
slowly, and had more than once given symptoms of returning conscious. 
ness ; and though quite unable to speak, he would often look anxiously 
round as though in search of someone. Walter easily guessed the cause 
of his anxiety ; but those intervals of reason were too short to admit of 
any explanation, and as bis services could be of but tittle use to him as 
long as he remained in this state, he devoted himself almost entirely to 
Nadine. Certainly, no occupation could have beea more interesting than 
watching the thoughts and feelings of this young girl thus transported, as 
it were, into a new world. She was eager to know and to learn every 
thing ; and as he had not the same motives as Philip for keeping her in 
ignorance, he took the greatest delight in awakening a thousand new sen- 
satious in her mind. Like Philip, he endeavoured to keep her from the 
knowledge of evil; and ber soul, whose finer powers had alone been 
called into action, had acquired what might be called, notwithstanding 
the innate corruption of the human heart, a natural longing for the good 
and beautiful. Accustomed as she was to roam, free as a light-winged 
bird, through their large garden, it was to her a real penance to remain 
in the huuse, and Walter could not but indalge her anxiety to see all the 
wonders of this new sphere; and after returning from some long expe- 
dition with him, where the beauty of wood and plain had seemed unead- 
ing, and the glorious sea and far-stretching hills—thiogs she had never 
dreamt of—had displayed all their magnificence before her, she won ld 
recollect the one Fittle spot where her brief and joyous life had been 
spent, and feel that its narrow limits could no longer satisfy her. 

No less strong was the comparison which she involuntarily drew be- 
tween Philip and Walter. Vividly susceptible as she was to the percep- 
tion of all that was beautiful, that sweet touching voice and fair face 
produced a powerful effect on her. There were moments as she sat 
gazing on nis large glittering eyes, turned on her with the softest expres- 
sion, and the high marble forehead, and beautifully-formed lip whose 
smile was for her so inexpressibly sweet, when the dark, furbidding 
countenance of Philip would pass before her like something from which 
she almost shrank with fear. The very circumstance of her never having 
been able to compare the brothers with any other person, rendered her 
imcapable of appreciating the great superiority of Philip’s character, 
whilst she could not but perceive his inferiority as to personal appsar- 
ance. Walter, phen oicn' younger than his brother, and of a far less 
contemplative disposition, could more readily sympathise with her joy- 
ousness of heart, and his conversation contrasted almost painfully with 
arg of stern and aimless morality which she usually heard from 

ip’s lips. 

Every day of the six happy weeks during which they remained alone 
together, her feelings towards him assumed a more decided character; 
until at length, every look of her speaking eyes, and every barst of art- 
less eloquence from her lips, told that she was his, heart and soul devoted 
to him with all the unspeakable ardour of a first affection. Shedid net, 
could not, conceal her Zoolings ; she knew no evil, and only felt, though 
the sun shone bright and all was glad and beautiful around, for her the 
world was dark and drear where he was not. She never forgot Philip, 
aud dwelt with passionate gratitude on all he had done for her; but even 
when she had known no other being but himself, she bad felt for him 
more of the reverence which she could not but feel towards one she in- 
stinctively knew to be her superior, than the ungovernable and heartfelt 
sympathy which now drew her towards Walter almost cane agp A 

But it were vain to reasen on the subject: Philip Marsden’s destiny 
was about to be accomplished, and the being who owed him everything, 
and the brother to whom he had sacrificed all the world holds most dear, 
were to be the instruments of his despair. Had Walter paused one mo- 
ment to think on what he was doing, as bending over the guileless and 
enthusiastic Nadine he breathed in her ear those words which must 
either ruin her peace for ever or teach her a happiness she had never 
dreamt of, surely he would have shuddered at the thought, that whilst 
his brother lay crushed aud helpless he calmly and coldly was ruining, 

n afew short weeks, the long-contemplated happiness of years of un- 
ceasing toil and anxiety; and yet, in this cold and selfish world, do we not 
for ever see those mortal beings whose life is brief and changeful as the 
sunshine of a spring day—do we not see them ever warring the one with 
the other, and wantonly crushing with their careless tread the few pale 
flowers destined to hide the thorns on their path? We depend so utter. 
ly on our fellow-creatures, our sole capacity for bliss is in the sympathy 
of others ; and yet, read the dark annals of one single year, and of the 
thousands that have gone down to the grave how many have been drag- 
ged thither by the cruelty of man, by hate, envy, unrequited affection, 
Inconstancy, deceit ?—who shall sum up the various tortures one mortal 
may inflict on another ? 

But Walter, unthinking as he was, and ready to snatch at present joy 
without a fear for the future, would never have thus destroyed a whole 
lite had he perceived the fullextent of the injury he was inflicting. At 
first, ap et himself up almost involuntarily to the exquisite delight he 
took in Nadine’s society; and though he could not but feel that she be- 
came every hour but too necessary to his existeuce, it was not till he per- 
ceived how entirely she was his own that he stopped to ponder on what 
he was doing. And even then, his early prejudices against Philip remained 
strong for him to suppose it possible that he could intend to appropriate 
this fair being to himself: he even tried to persuade himself that his 
brother, havin» adopted this child merely with the intention of educating 
her according to his own idea of perfection, would gladly see her happi- 
ness secured as his brother's wile; and he was somewhat borne out in 
this by the great disparity of age between Philip and Nadine, and a per- 
haps equully great dissimilarity of character. If occasionally a misgiv- 
ing crossed his mind, it was always dispelled by some sad look of Na- 
dine’s, in whose expressive eyes he saw the mirror of his own feelings; 
and one gentle whisper from her sweet voice was sufficient to make him 
feel from the very depths of his wildly throbbing heart, that he could 
— and would not resign her, though all earth were to conspire against 

im. 

Philip bad at length recovered his consciousness, though still utterly 
unable to move from his bed, and Walter had lost no time in relieving his 
anxiety with regard to Nadine, and his brother, weak and unable to ex- 
ert his reasoning facultigs, was contented to hear that she was well cared 
for, and longed to see him, and relapsed into the dreaming state which was 
the first symptoms of convalescence. 

Meanwhile, never on this sad earth did the syren hope alight with foot- 
steps so firm, or with smile so bright, as during the short dream of Wal. 
ter and Nadine. The deys flew by, each more joyous than the last. Da- 
ring the hours of heat they sat together, Nadine storing her young mind 
with the knowledge which Walter was but too ready to give, and when 
the magnificent sunset ushered in the cool evening, they went out to 
roam at will through the forest, every step awakening some new idea, 
which she clothed in expressions of such simple poetry that his admira- 
tion increased every hour. But still more, when in her artless but deep 
affection, which she never dreamt of concealing, she told him how all 
around was dull and uninteresting when he was not with her, and how 
sadly the bright hours lingered on, whose sunshine was not shared by 
him ; he felt as though she were an angel come down from Heaven to 
uake a very paradise of the world that had been so dark and sad for him 
—but this could not last. 

( To be concluded next week.) ° 


SPAIN IN OUR DAY—A POLITICAL DRAMA. 


It is only by snatches that we obtain a glimpse of what is passing be- 
hind the curtain iv the Palace of Madrid, But a moment’s glance ‘s saffi- 
cient to furnish us with a subject which we can conscientiously recom- 
mend to all dramatic writers who are racking their brains to discover a 
chaia of incidents sufficieatly high spiced for the amusement of the town 
during the cold winter nights. Let “ The Day of Dupes’ be the title of 
the new melodramatic extravaganza, aud the plot might ran somewhat as 
follows :—Don Francisco de Assis, King Consort of Spain (Mr. Charles 
Mathews), a weak young Prince, who, by the intrigues and man@uvres 
of the crafty old mouarch of an adjoining country, had been married to 
his cousin, Queen Isabella, (Mrs. Stirling), although utterly incompetent 
to meddle with state affairs, bas fallen into the hands of the Jesuits, 
Padre Fulgencio (Mr, O. Smith), a distinguished member of this useful 
society, and a Carlist agent, has undertaken to win over the King Consort 
to his views. The Prince is the more readily disposed to fall into the 
snare, as the Queen, in high disgust at the marriage into which she had 
been forced, snaps her fiugers at his pretensions io marital control over 
her actions, occupies a separate wing of the Palace, and endeavours to 
compensate herself to the best of her power for the imbecility of her hus- 
bane by frequenting in mask and domino the public balls and places of 
amusement of Madrid. To enumerate the tableauz of Spanish manners 
which are interwoven in the piece by reason of these discursive tastes of 
the Spanish Queen would be beside our purpose, and would break the 
thread of our brief abstract of the plot. General Navaez (Mr. H. Wal- 
lack), and Queen Christina, the Queen-Mother (Madame Celeste), have, 
between them, long carried on the Government of Spain, and sre deter- 
mined not to with power daring their lives. The scheme of Padre 
Fulgencio, the Jesuit, is neither more nor less than a plot to oust these 
two formidable pessonagee from the administration of atfairs. The King- 
Consort is under the influence of a maudlin bigotry which renders him 
the ready dupe of the designing priest. By the help of a female impos- 
tor, a certain nun—Sister Patrocinio, otherwise Mother Clara (Miss Wool 
car), the Jesuit so craftily works upon the terrors and weaknesses of 
Don Francisco, as to procure his assent to a new list of Ministers, which 
had been prepared under the direction of the King of Naples and the 
high Reactionary party ia Italy. This list is forwarded to the Queen, 
who, although pretending tu receive it with respect, half out of frolic, 
half out of disgust to her hasband, takes care to show the pr me of 
the new Cabinet to an eavesdropper about the Court. Intelligence of 
the manceavre is instantly conveyed to the Queen-Mother and General 
Narvaez, who take speedy steps to disconcert the plot. It is agreed be- 
tween them that the Minister shall proceed to the Palace, and give in the 
resignation of himself and his colleagues, ia order that the actors in the 
plot may declare themselves, and tall uureservedly into his power. 
Meanwhile, the Queen-Mother, whose influence with her daughter is, in 
the long run, sure to prevail, takes upon herself the task of bringing the 
Queen to reason, so soon as Father Palgeacio and his confederates shal! 
have completely compromised themse:ves, and brought to light the mi- 
nutest ramifications. 

Among the finest scenes in the play may be placed the one in which 
General Narvaez enumerates the benefits he had conferred upon his coun 
try, to the ruin of his own private fortunes, and, after an energetic lamen- 
tation at the miseries he sees impending over Spain, throws down at the 
Queen’s feet the resignation of himself and his colleagues, and quits the 
Royal presence, as he says, forever. We are next introduced to Father 
Fuigeuciv in the moment of his triumph. So sare has he been of 
success, that he has caused to be painted a picture of himself, attired in 
episcopal robes, on the strength of the bishopric he is to receive in reward 
of bis zeal. He is discovered apostrophizing his own portrait in the most 
flattering terms. His confederate, Sister Patrocinio, « niarges on the glow- 
ing theme in terms of honest enthusiasm, when they are both summoned 
to the Cabinet of the King Consort to witness the distribution of offices 
amongst the confederates. Meanwhile the Queeu-Mother has already 
worked upon her daughter’s fears, and obtained her sanction to the recall 
of Narvaez,—the Queen only stipulating that her private amusements are 
not to be influenced by any changes in the political horizon. To this the 
Queen- Mother assents, and, armed with the necessary authority, returns 
to General Narvaez, who has already made his preparations to seize the 
Jesuit and his contederates at the moment they imagine their triumph 
to be complete. The last scene is but arepetitionof the famous Day of 
Dupes in the time of Cardinal Richelieu. The rats had already left the 
ship they supposed to be sinking—iu other words, the courtiers were al- 
ready flocking to the Cabinet of the King Consort, and turn ng away 


abrogated—as the people of Canada have sense tosee—without a chance 
of re-enactment. So far they suffer, in common with all our coionies, 
the effects of a bad and obsolete colonial system. The however, 
is made. The colonists know that what has been done will not be undone, 
and that the grain crops of western Canada must compete im the mar- 
kets of England with the grain crops of the United States, of Poland, 
and of the whole world. They are suffering from the revalsiov. It has 
struck at their enterprise, their capital, and their energies. They say, 
that they have lost all the advanteges, while they still suffer the bardens, 
of colonists. Again, they complain of that which is to them a grievance 
in common with all other colonies. They are nobodies; they have no 
station, weight, or iaflaence in Imperial councils and Imperia dignities. 
They are provincials, and provincials of a country which is bat little 
known and less appreciated in Great Britain. Their senators have no 
voice, their statesmen no name in the Parliament and politics of England. 
Their deliberations, their debates, and their divisions are unknown be. 
yond the limits of a semi-populated province; or, if known, k.own only 
to be coerced by the power or ridiculed by the sneers of officiale ut home. 
Again, they complain that, while on the other side of the American bor- 
der every sign of mercantile prosperity, and every indication of natural 
enterprise manifest themselves, on their side all is poverty, stagnation, 
and inertness ; on the former innumerable railroads tesselate a coun 
teeming with abundant harvests and busy with a thousand mills, while 
on their side the sterility of an untilled soil is no less disheartening than 
the laziness of inactive hands or the want of capital to employ them. Of 
these three grievances the two former are real, the latter is only imagi 
nary; and of those which are real, the first is only temporary. The pros- 
perity which was forced by protection will revive, slowly i but 
surely, under the influence of competition. The energy and indus 
which have made the United States prosperous might have made Canada 
no less prosperous; the British Constitution has not checked them. The 
English capital which flowed so readily into the thaukless treasuries of 
Indiana Pennsylvania would have gushed into the coffers of the Ca- 
nadian merchants and irrigated the barrenness of Cannadian fields, had it 
not been for reasons for which none but Cannadians are answerable. 
That this complaint, too, is overcharged, we infer from the tenor of the 
whole evidence given by Canadian proprietors of high character before 
Lord Monteagle’s Committee on Emigration. Canada has grown in pros- 
erity, and—considering the very late period of her colonization her 
arge elements of the poorést Irish colonists—has grown beyond the hopes 
of ber most-sanguine wellwishers within a very brief period of time. 
What is wanting to increase this is English capital—the same capital 
which has —- the wealth of neighbouring states; but which it 
would be absurd to onngnee can only be introduced into her when she 
has ceased to be an English possession. The other complaint is one 
which it is easier to deride than to assuage. Our colonists—as such—en- 
joy only the distant and reflected splendours of Imperial power and ma- 
jesty. We have in this, as in other instances, forgotten the generous but 
profound policy of ancient Rome, and have curtailed the privileges of 
those remote subjects whose loyalty and whose courage ure the further- 
most pillars on which rest the glories of the British Throne. To remedy 
this would require considerable alterations, not only in the system of our 
representation, but also inthe laws of time, space, and locomotion. A 
proposal to change the one may be considered nearly as Utopian asa 
plan for revising the other. 

On the whole, then, the question resolves itself into this. Would Cana- 
da better herself, without harting England, by annexation to the United 
States? Could we give up tua rival and aggressive Repablic a province 
as vast as France, without perilling our power and damaging our pros- 
perity? Could we give up Canada without affronting the brave loyalists 
of Nova Scotia, and losing the most valuable harbours on the globe? If 
Canada ceases to be British, must Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward’s Island cease to be British also? Or is there no interme- 
diate course which should secure to the discontented colony independ- 
ence without forcing her into rivalry or hostility? Is it possible te de- 
vise such a Government—whether Royal, Imperial, or Republican—as, 
by consolidating the three North American provinces, would erect a huge 
breakwater between us and our nearest but most formidable rival? All 
these are questions of moment and importance; but there is one ques- 
tion which takes precedence even of these :—How far are the sentiments 
contained in the Montreal Address general and popular in Canada! How 
far are they merely the expressions of a party spirit? How far Cana- 
dian? This is not only usefal but needfal to ascertain. To take one 
single step without knowing this would be to plunge deliverately into 
darkness and difficulty. Frantic as it was to wage a desultory and san- 








their faces from any one who was supposed to have any connexion with 








the late Administration. Just at the moment, however, the confederates 
imagine themselves to be at the height of their triumph, General Narvaez, 
with a company of body-guards, appears at the door, and Father Fulgencio 
and his companions, instead of the snug berths that they had promised 
themselves in the various offices of state, tind themselves consigned — 
some to banishment and some to imprisonment for life. General Narvaez 
and the Queen-Mother regain possession of authority, having, in the course 
of twenty-four hours, coatrived to effect the permanent destruction of 
some of their most dangerous opponeats. 

We would put this plot fairly before any stage writer, and ask him if 
he could desire a more excelleut concatenation of incidents or a better 
batch of characters fora new piece than might be gathered from the 
above brief sketch. And yet it is not the plot of a mere play we have 
given, but a very accurate resume of the receut disturbances and intrigues 
which have affected the stability of the Government of one of the most 
important countries ‘x Earope.— Times, Nov. 1. 


————=>————_ 


THE PROPOSED CANADIAN ANNEXATION. 


From the London Times of the 31st ult. 


The news from Canada is deeply interesting, rather than painfully 
alarming. Those who exult in every development of colunial ditliculties, 
and every fresh cause of vexation to the Colonial-office, will be delighted 
by the record of a movement which to less hostile minds must supply 
matter for grave reflection and philosophical investigation. 

The movement to which we refer is one that tends to the dissolution 
rather than to the disruption of the British Culonial Empire in North 
America. It is neither inspired by vindictiveness nor fraught with vio- 
lence. It is earnest in its tone, but its earnestness partakes of the char- 
acter of deliberativeness; it reasons, even though it may reason wrong- 
ly, and proceed from incorrect premises to erroneous deductions. It is 
On this account that the Montreal address is entitled tua patient, and—we 
were almost saying—a respectful attention at our hands. It breathes no 
hostility against the British Crown and people; on the contrary, it em- 
phatically records the cordial and kindly feelings of the Canadian people 
to both; it makes no vehement protestations of affection for a democratic 
form of government; but simply rests its preference of republican insti- 
tutions upon local and peculiar conditions ; it advises separation from 
England, as it suggests annexation to the United States, from the motives 
by which communities, not less than individuals, are impelled—motives 
of self-interest and self-advancement. 

There was a time when so singular a document as this would have ex- 
posed its authors to the penalties of high treason, and the colony in which 


would have boiled with indignation at the presumption which complained 


dependence or independence there were indissolubly bound up metro- 


fiud no place in the discussions, no sympathy in the feelings, of people ia 





day will put to themselves, as the converse of this question is that which | 5 
Canadians are already discussing on their side. 


and ghriyen under protective laws. Those laws are now abrogated ; and | t 





guinary war against the unanimous opinion of thirteen provinces, it would 
be fatuous to fling away one great province in blind submission to the 
misunderstood dictates of an overrated factiousness. Meanwhile—ere 
this question be solved—let us congratulate ourselves on the reflection 
that the document which we have quoted proves that the political train- 
ing which England gives to her colonists is one which need neither make 
them ashamed of her, nor her of them; and that the future which awaits 
men thus trained can never be obscure or dishonourable. 


From the London Times of the 2d inst. 


When we considered the address published by the citizens of Montreal 
on the subject of annexation, we ascribed to it the importance which be- 
longs to a document emanating from a great city, and expressing the 
—— predominantin a large community. But it may be safely doubt- 

whether we have not ascribed too much importance to it. We retract 
nothing that we said on the tone, the temper, and the gravity of the doc- 
ument. By whomsoever it was proposed, by whomsoever concocted, it 
reflects great credit un the skill, tact, and adroitness of its authors. Bat 
it seems tous doubtful whether it correctly expresses the sentiments of 
the majority of the Montrea! population ; and it is quite clear that, even 
if it does express them, the present position and condition of that cit 
would not warrant us in measuring by the state of its own the pocsont | 
state of Canadian parties and politics. 

Montreal has been for — years distinguished for its tarb ulence and 
factiousness, Many causes have co-operated to produce this result. It 
is peopled by two races, each very excitable and each susceptible of the 
most opposite impressions. At one time community of religion unites 
them in a violent hostility to the members of other sects; at another, di- 
versity of race impels them to acts of violence inconsistent with any re- 
ligious sympathies. At one time they are Catholics linked with Catho- 
lics against Protestants of every denomination; at another, Irish Celts 
fighting against Gallic haditans in behalf of a British and almost of an Or- 
ange cause. To these causes of internal dissension among the lower are 
added recent cauees of discontent among all classes of Montreal. It was 
the entrepOt ofa great export trade, wen Canadian exports were cher- 
ished by protective taritis; it is the seat of Government in troubled times 
and during critical discussions. Protection is removed ; its trade euffers 
a temporary lethargy. It is proposed to transfer the seat of Government 
to some other city, This proposal, if persisted in, must diminish its im- 
portance, and, for a certain time, damage its interests. Uuder these cir- 
cumstances, what wonder is thsre that the citizens of Montreal should ex- 
hibit discontent, and indulge in the language of disaffection? Surely, the 
wonder rather is that the discontent should have been so measured in its 
terms, and so temperate in its tone. 

But, apart from Montrea!, it seems almost beyond the possibility of 


it was broached to the calamities of civil war; when every Eoglishman | doubt that the tendency to annexation has not spread far throughout the 


province of United Canada. The evidence of this is striking and almost 


of English dominion, and at the temerity which proposed to carry the | universal. The Governor has, in his recent tour, been received with en- 
presumption of language into action. But those days have passed away. | thusiasm in several, with respect and cordiality ia almost all places. The 
We have been taught wisdom by experience; and the most valuable as | exceptional cases of disloyalty avd turbulence may be traced to the yv 
well as the most costly of our lessons has been taught by the barren issue | same cause which has recently disturbed the quiet of Northern Ireland, 
of a precipitate conflict with a province, which from remonustrance pro- | viz., the virulence of the Orange faction. So that, in fact, this danger to 
ceeded to rebellion, and crowned rebellion with independence. We | the preservation of English power arises, not from love of Republican in- 
should not go to war for the sterile honour of maintaining a reluctant | stitutions, but from jealous regard for the prerogatives of the English 
colony in galling subjection; we should not purchase an unwilling obe-| Crown. The representative of the Crown, when insulted at all, is in- 
dience by an outlay of treasure or of blood. If, indeed, with colonial | sulted by those who think that the people have too much, and the Sove- 
reign too littlepower. This curious symptom we commend to the study 
politan prosperity or decay; if it were tolerably clear that the preserva. | of those who in Canadian discontent see nothing bat a yearning for Repub- 
tion of colonial empire would ensure the preservation of metropolitan | lican institutions and democratic license. To us the matter appears in a 
greatness, and that the latter would wane with the extinction of the for- | different light. We believe that the men who are now loudest in their 
mer,—then such suggestions asthe Montreal Address contains would | criesfor annexation would be most reluctant to realize their own menaces. 
With the exception of one or two who might become distinguished states- 
England. They would one and ail ideatify their owa interests and pros- | meu of the great United American Republic, the majority of the annexa- 
perity with that which their forefathers were content to regard for and by | tivuists would really be less considerable personages as American citizens 
itself, viz.—the supremacy of Euglish power. But the difference between | ‘han they are as British subjects. When the novelty of a great revolu- 
them and their forefathers is, taat they will count and ponder on that | tion or a great apostacy had worn away, they would sink down into the 
more vulgar balance of profit aud loss which was forgotten by the geuera- | unimportant condition of legislators without influence, or speculators with- 
tion which hailed the commencement and lamented the conclusion of the | out capital; they would find that they had formerly possessed without 
reat American war. Is the retention of Canada profitable, will its loss | using all the advantages which a free press anda responsible Govern- 
a hurtful, to ugland? is the question which Englishmen of the present | ment can confer on any nation, and that it is just as impossible for a Re- 


sublican as for a monarchical Government to torce wealth and prosperity 


upon a passive and expectant people. ‘ 
It must be admitted that the latter have grievances, though not all | Some of the leading statesmen of Canada seem aware of the predica- 
equally oppressive nor all of the same origin. They have been planted | ment to which this movement might reduce them. Mr. Baldwia empha 


ically reccords his decided opposition to the annexation party. Others 
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must follow. Indeed, it is difficult to see of whom such a party can be 
consistently and continuously . Will it beofFrenchmea? Why 
annexation would swamp them at once. They would be absorbed, en- 
gulfed, annihilated iu the buge Celto-Saxo-Germanic element of the Re- 
publican Union. Of the British lation of Eastern Canada? Why, 
they have not suffered materially by the recent policy of the mother ccan- 
try. Protection did not do much for, free trade does not do much against 
them. They have no special reason to murmur andcomplain. The Wes- 
tern Canadians have suffered most. They have been suddenly deprived 
of a monopoly share in a great market. They have been suddenly ex- 

to the risks and perils of a mighty competition. They may be 
spiteful, they may be irritated ; but then, many of them are ultra-Royal- 
ists, many ultra-Protestants, many ultra-Churchman, no few Orangemen. 
How will such men coalesce to substitute a Republic for the excitement 
of Ascendency factions and Royalist feuds 1? We donot say that itis im- 
possible for them to do this, and more than this. The recentexperience 
of Buropean history teaches us that nothing is impossible in politics. Bat we 
do say that the imbroglio in which Canadian parties must be involved ere 
they can make a move for annexation, proves that any distresses and mis- 
fortunes which Canada may perchance undergo will receive an 
increment from otber things than Euglish tyranny or Imperial cap- 


rice. ) 
But if under the pressure of temporary adversity, or from an undue 
estimate of the benefits of Republican institutions—the Canadian people 
deliberately to exchange the freest polity that any colony ever 
enjoyed for the ambiguous honour of forming a small part of an unwieldy 
conledaratica, then let them understand thet the conduct of the people 
of Bogland will bedirected by motives of prudence and interests alone. 
If they think that they can do without Canada, then, and thea only, will 
they giveup Canada, But in surrendering Canada they will take care 
not to surrender one jot of sea or land the possession of which really aud 
effectively concerns the maritime and commercial importance of Great 
Britain. They willnot cede Nova Scotia, they will not cede Cape Bre- 
ton; they will not cede that seaboard and those harbours which must- 
ever command the moaths of the St. Lawrenge and protect the trade of 
the Atlantic. In parting from England Canada will lose the name of a 
dependent province, to be brought more nearly within view of the force 
which might have her dependence ; in losing her hold of 
Canada England will take care to lose only the responsibilities and ex- 
se of her retention. But we apprehend that the destined fortunes of 
anada and the disposition of ber people make all such anticipations as 
these wholly superfluous. ; 


—_—_—@———— 
INDIA. 


By the last arrival, advices are brought down to Oct. 3rd from Bombay 
aud Sept. 20th. from Calcutta, We select the most interesting portivns. 

Sentence on Mootras.—The sentence upon Moolraj had been com- 
muted from death to transportation, and the court by which he was tried 
had published avery able statement of the grounds upod which they 
had arrived at the conclusion of his guilt. 


Destruction or THe Fort or Moottan.—‘‘ We have been visited 
here by one of the heaviest falls of rain remembered by the Mooltanese. 
The results have been melancholy ; the town and fort, shattered by shot, 
and shaken by the terrific explosion of the 30th of December, 1848, have 
been greatly cut up, walls undermined, and several unhappy people ba- 
ried under the ruins. The domes of the citadel are so unsafe that the offi- 
cers and Europeans are moving into tents, four of them having fallen in. 
The men ia the Kanner Kot are also moved into tents, as the ditch, bein 
full of water, melts the mud wall, and it has slid down bodily in severa 
places, as also has the counterscarp; and the inner orick wall is expected 
to go in a few days. The destruction to the fort has been very great, and 
we are at present on an island, all around being flooded. The 4th Rifles’ 
lines are drowned, and under water, aud the men are pitched on a small 
rising ground near the Cavalry. At 10 this morning we were all star’led 
by what at first was thought to be an earthquake, but it was soon disco- 
vered that the enormous dome of the beautiful shrine of Bhawal Hak 
(injured by our shot), had fallen, witha noise like thunder: fortunately 
the fekeers were all at a distance—it is now a perfect heap of ruins. 
Another fall of rain will lay the famous fort of Mooltan flat: being built 
on an old site, perfect y honeycombed in all directions, it is dangerous to 
ride about, the earth everywhere giving way. A major of artillery and 
his horse were nearly swallowed up in one of these immense fissures, 
and several small treasures have been discovered to the prize agent by 





the ground opening. ; 

Mooltan, like Surat, seems this season destined to be the victim alter- 
nately of fire and water—of the British Artillery and the Naiads. What 
Whish was so long in effecting, and then performed but imperfectly, the 
waters of the Chenab have accomplished noiselessly and without difficul- 
ty. Oo the 23d u't. the river, breaking through all restraint, came pour- 
ing into the ditch, when the greater part of the bastions, a large portion 
of the wall, and the whole of the counterscarp,tumbled in. The fausse- 
braye was immediately filled with water, and nearly the whole of the 
huts in the Sepoy lines felldown. Two companies of the 9th Native In- 
fantry have lost all their musical instraments, arms, and accoutrements. 
The Vizierabad Bedgah, where the Rifles were quartered, came tumbling 
about their ears, and compelled them to seek refuge in the fort, the only 
place for miles around not under water. Oa the evening of the 24th the 
flood at last made its way into the citadel and reudered Mooltan nearly as 
unsafe a place of residence as it was in December, though from a totally 
different cause. The horses of the artillery had escaped drowning by 
swimming and wading to an elevation some way off; and for miles around 
the whole country was one magnificent lake, studded with innumerable 
islands, cn which the people and their live stock sought refuge, boats and 
rafis being the only means of communication. Serious apprehensions 

n to be entertained that if the waters of the flood did not subside 
immediately, the severest privations might be apprehended, if fearful 
sickness did not ensue. We trust that some careful chronicler will be 
found to give usall particulars of the rise, duration, subsidence, and influ- 
ence, of this most memorable flood, and to determine whether within 
the period referred to by history or tradition any similar phenomenon 
was ever known to have occurred. The fat of stately structures being 
built within the reach of the overflowing water, and of these nag re- 
mained fora long lapse of time uninjured, indicates that floods of this 
sort are of very rare occurrence. The swallow never builds on ths sash 
window or opening casement, and mankind erect no stractures where 
there remains any chance of their being washed away. A large overflow 
of water was said to have occurred some 14 years ago, occasioned by the 
bursting of a bund, which continued ever after to be carefully attended 
to by Moolraj. There seems no reason to suppose that any such catas- 
trophe was ever known in Movoltan as the present.— Mooltan letter, Au- 
gust 18. _ 

Surrpressep Revott on THE Macapar Coast.—News of the almost 
tolal destruction, on the 4th ult., of the body of fanatic Moplahs, on the 
Malabar coast, before whom a party of 43d Madras Native [ufantry had, 
on the 28th of August, shamefully retreated, will already have reached 
home by the Madras steamer. The Grenadier company of Her Majes- 
ty’s 94th Foot, ordered from Cannanore, and another of the 39th Native 
Grenadiers, from Paulghaut, the former under command of Major Dennis, 
came ap on the 4th of September with the rebels, at a place called Teer- 
manam OCoonetoo. The Moplahs immediately attacked our troops, and, 
out of 64, all but one preferred being bayoneted to surrendering. The 
courage of the barbarians entitles them to respect ; they accepted uo 
quarter, aud desired nothing but vengeance at any price. One is at a 
loss to comprehend the nature and objects of desperation such as this. 
They saw themselves so outnumbered that resistance was hopeless. They 
had ‘not placed themselves beyond the reach of clemency, and had no 

int to gain by fighting to the last, yet they threw themselves on our 
| cual and have perished toa man. Major Dennis and Lieutenant 
Vaughan (94th) were slightly wounded, as were some dozen or so of the 
men,—two European soldiers being killed, and one mortally wounded.— 

Bombay Times, 3d ult. 

The following is the account of the commencement of this affair, the 
mail by which it was sent having miscarried. 

The only exception to the general tranquillity of India has occurred in 
the Madras Presidency, usually so pacific. {t seems that a fanatical 
caste, called Moplahs, after committing several depredations, upon being 
pursued by the police took post ina strongly fortified temple, whence 
the police were unable to dislodge them. Application was made for 
military assistance, and a detachment of the 43d Native Infantry, under 
Capt. Waite, was sent to disperse them, but, from some unknown reason, 
the sepoys, though bravely led by their officers, took to flight, after one 
effectual discharge, leaving Ensign Wise and some few men who stood 
by him at the mercy of the enemy. They were all, after a gallant resis- 
tance, cut to pieces, and the Moplahs returned to their stronghold. Their 
triumph was, however, of short duration ; a requisition was immediately 





nstthem. The Moplahs were completely routed, with the loss of 
64 of their number, the 94th losing only 3 men. 


More asout Moottan anp tHe FLoops.—At the date of the last issue 
the rains were believed to be over, and an unusually favourable season 
was supposed to have passed. On the 2d inst. they resumed, and have 
ever since prevailed with all the violence of the wildest period of the 
monsoon. Within the past fortnight 21 inches have fallen, and the fall 
at Bombay up to the present time is 110 inches, or considerably more 
than a third above our ae It has only twice exceeded this during 
the past 32 years. All over the country it has been proportionately heavy. 
The famous fort of Mooltan, with its mosques, bomb proofs walls aud 
bastions, which for three months bade defiance to nearly 100 British 
cannon, has in a few hours been levelled by the rain and the river Chenab, 
the buildings being all of mud or unburnt brick. Oa the 18th of — 
the enormous dome of Bbhawul Huk fell with a tremenduous crash which 
made the earth tremble, and building after building from this time 
continued to give way. The ditch was full of water, and the counterscar 
and curtains an toslip in. On the 23d the river broke through all 
bounds, and flooded the country everywhere. It entered the fort and 
levelled it; it ap hed the precincts of the city, swallowing up ever 
thing before it. By the 26th the country was one vast sea, studded wit 
trees and speckled with islands, the occupants communicating with each 
other by inflated skins, empty earthen vessels, pumpkin shells, planks, 
rafts, and boats. Much apprehension was entertained of suffering from 
scarcity, and afterwards from sickness, until the ground became fit for 
crops. The flood which thus swept all before it at Mooltan on the 23d 
ard the following -_ had deluged the country around Shahpore—200, 
or by the course of the stream 300, miles higher up on the 19th—thus 
travelling at the rate of 70 miles a day, or about three miles an hour, 
the country all along being perfectly flat. We have not heard whether 
the three rivers united flowing past Mooltan had been flooded by the 
rains or not. The Jhelum must have been swollen by some enormous 
fall of rain in the mountains of Cashmere and Jamoo, amongst which 
it takes its rise. These rains must have fallen simultaneously with those 
which levelled the Bhawul Huk, which fell in the whole of the north 
west provinces, and relieved Ceylon from the fear of scarcity. The 
cholera, which at the commencement of the month prevailed amongst the 
shipping, was by the judicious measures adopted speedily abated ; it has 
since re-appeared, but in a mitigated form, and has not proved Mew | fatal. 
At Jaulnah, in the Madras territories, its ravages have been fearful—four 
British officers having been cut off by it in the course of a week. It 
prevails to some extent amongst the troops at Poonah, and a very sickly 
season isapprehended after so tremendous a fall of rain. We shall this 
season pa:s at once from the present deluges to the baking heat of October, 
without the intervening showers that used to occupy the delectable 
months of August and September.— Bombay Times, Sept. 17. 





Sysrematizep Vittainy at Bomsay.—At Bombay one of those discov- 
eries of vice in an almost incredible form which within these few years 
has so frequently astonished us, has just been made by the police. A co- 
partnery, with a regular deed of settlement, formal books, and a well or- 

anized mode of keeping records and conducting business has just been 
Siieseared.—the objects of which were to forge documents, draw up 
false vouchers and accounts, and provide proof of their genuinenees—to 
swindle, in fact, in form of he. all asd sundry they could victimize. The 
partners quarrelled ; one of them informed, and the whole tirm and stock 
are now incustody. We had many years amongst us a flourishing co- 
partnery for the purpose of organized plunder; a branch of their busi- 
ness was the burning and sinking of ships. This has survived them. How 
many kindred establish ments may exist amengst us cannot be guessed at ; 
the sympathy of the native community generally is with the criminals, 
not the law; and here there is more honour among thieves than in most 
parts of the world—thence the extent to which honest men are fleeced.— 
Ibid. 

MargiaGes 1n Inpra.—An action for crim con. was some time since 
brought by Brevet-Major A. N. Maclean, 28th Bombay N.I., against Cap- 
tain f. Cristall, 8th Bombay N. I. The defendant pleads that Mrs. 
Maclean was not the wile of the plaintiff, the marriage ceremony having 
been performed by a Congregational missionary, the only parties permit- 
ted by law in India to perform it being clergymen of the Catholic persua- 
sion or those in orders of the Established church, Episcopalian or Presby- 
terian. The plaintiff, should the judge decide that the marriage is not 
legitimate, means to take advantage of the decision as a virtual divorce. 
The question is a most important one. If Major Maclean's marriage was 
irregular, so are hundreds of others in Indie,—those supposing themselves 
virtuous married persons, rearing a blooming legitimate progeny around 
them, being, in the eye of the law, in a state of concubinage surrounded 
hy bastards. A result so fearful may at last make the supplications which 
have for years been set up on the subject be listened to, and give us an 
amended Marriage Act, of which we have so loag stood greatly in need.— 
Ibid. (We are glad to remark in a late paper that this disgraceful plea 
was over-ruled by the Judges of the Supreme Court at Bombay, who de- 
clared the marriage alegal one.—Ed. Alb.) 








Dreaprvut Accipent.—A terrible loss of life occurred at Trinchino po- 
ly. Atan idolatrous festival held at the top of the high rock, which was 
attended by an immense concourse of people, asudden panic occurred, 
and the multitude from above pressing upon those below, upwards of 
400 were suffocated or trodden to deatb. 

HeattH oF Troops—Personat Movements, &c.—A considerable 
amount of sickness still prevailed at Peshawur, Attock, and Wyzeerabad, 
at which latter place, on the 13th of August, upwards of two dozen Eu- 
ropeans were struck down with apoplexy.—As expected, a considerable 
amount of sickness hes broken out at Mooltan on the subsidence of the 
waters, almost all the Europeans being laid up with fever.—The flood of 
the Indus had this season attained an unusual height in Upper Scinde, and 
it was feared that unless the water was quickly drained off sickness 
would make its appearance.—Sir Charles Napier and the Governo r-Gen- 
eral leave Simla about the end of the present month for the frontier, the 
former proceeding to Peshawur ona tour of inspection.—Lord Viscount 
Gough is reported to have declined an invitation from the elite of Simla 
toan entertainment, proposed by a deputation, “ upona principle and for mo- 
tives which he thought it unnecessary to eater upon, aud begged that the 
deputation woald inform the gentlemen who had now come forward 
upon the eve of his departure how greatly he regretted being unable to 
accept the honour they wished to do him.”—Sir W. Cotton has been in- 
disposed, but is now convalescent.—Brigadier Douglas, commanding in 
Upper Scinde, has been seriously ill, and it is thought likely he may 
have to return to Europe.—The regulation lately adopted in restricting 
the number of brigades to two held by Queen’s officers in the Bombay 
Presidency will come immediately intooperation. At present Upper Scinde, 
Poonah, and Bombay are brigade commands, held La payed oy by Colo- 
nels Douglas, of H.M.’s 78th; Boileau of H.M.’s 22d; and Derinzy, of 
H.M.'s 86th. The latter officer being the junior of the three therefore re- 
tires. Should thesickness of Colonel Douglas compel him to return to 
Europe, Colonel Derinzy will probably remain with us till March —Lieu- 
tenants G, J. Ashton and H. F. H. Parker, Her Majesty’s 53d Foot, and W. 
H.F. Partridge, 14th Madras Light Infantry, have been cashiered the 
service by sentence of general court-martial.—700 persons have died of 
cholora at Bombay during the past month.—The Marquis of Dalhousie has 
caused a tablet tu be erected in St. Paui’s Cathedral, Calcutts, in memor 
of the late Major G. Montizambert Her Majesty's 10:h Foot—a school fel- 
low of his Lordship’s—who fell at the siege of Mooltan on the 12th of 
September last. _— 

apaGascar.—A Mauritius journal, of the 8th of August, mentions the 
death of Ranavalo-Marigaeka, Queen of Madagascar. This event there 
was reason to hope would put an end to the difficulties which had hitherto 
existed, as her son, who succeeds to the throne, is a Christian, and likely 
to pursue a more liberal and more tolerant policy than that followed by 
his mother, of whom England and France had much reason to complain. 





IONIAN ISLANDS. 


Macta, Oct. 25.—The Oberon, from Argostoli, arrived on Monday last, 
and by that vessel news arrived that the two rebels, Viacco and Nodaro, 
the priest, had been taken, the former, it is added, by Sir G. H. Ward in 
person. Having had an opportuaity of destroying the Lord High Com- 
missioner, he having covered him for sume minutes with his rifle, he 
made his forbearance a plea fur the extension of mercy. In person he 
was a fine man. A council of war condemned them both to be hung, and 
the sentence was carried out on the 19th. Vlacco showed himself a 
wretched coward in the hour of death; the priest was more indifferent 
to his fate. He had his head shaved, and was divested of his clerical 
garb before his ignominious punishment was carried into execution. The 
hanging of the priest has caused much excitement. The result of the 
capture is the restoration cf tranquillity, the embargo laid on the island 
has been removed, and military iaw has given place to the usual rou- 
tine. 





sent to Cannanore, and a portion of the 94th Regiment was promptly sent 


The Corfu Gazette of the 20th contains a letter from the Lord High 


Commissioner, to the President of the Senate, and a 


lamation to th 
app ene _ dated Argostoli, the 15th. The toler’ is as follows oat 
“ —I have 


; ighness, great satisfaction in acquainting you that the disturbances 
in this island are at an end, the whole of the leaders 7 the late movement hav- 
magpoes arrested by the united exertions of the troops, the police, and the Con- 
ini themselves, whose co-vperation has largely contributed to this happy re- 
sult. _L enclose a proclamation for the information of the Senate, which contains 
additional details. J had the pleasure F boa eben of taking off the embargo which 
has so long interrupted the trade of this island, and of suspending martial law 
everywhere except in the district of Paiichi, where Viacco, Papa Nodaro, and 
Bomboti have been fed and hidden for the last three weeks, and where their trial 
will consequently take place. Their fate will probably be decided within the 
next 48 hours. The troops sent from Zante aa Ithaca to Cephalonia at the be- 
ginning of these disturbances have already returned to their respective quarters 
and this letter will be forwarded by H.MS. S , which conveys Major 
ay be detachment from Scala te Corfu. { feel confident that your Highness and 
the Senate will | appreciate the services rendered during the last six weeks 
by Lieut-Col. Tro lope and the officers and men serving under him, who have 
sustained, with admirable patience and the most indomitable spirit, the fatigues 
and privations of a service which has only been the more harassing because |Jat- 
terly there has been nothing like open resistance to put down, For myself, [ 
shall always feel deeply grateful to these gallant men, whose labours 1 have wit. 
, and whose orderly and temperate conduct, under very trying circumstan- 
ces, I cannot too h hly praise. I think also that the thanks of the Ionian Goy- 
ernment are due to Vice Adml Sir W, Parker, and to the officers whom he had 
the goodness to place at my disposal—Commt. Beddoes, of H.M.8. Racer ; Comm. 
Vansiitart, of H.M.S. Frolic; and Lieut. Baily, of H.M.S. Sharpshooter ; to 
whose zeal and vigilance are due the maintenance of a most effective blockade, 
and the protection of the districts near the coasts, whenever the troops were re- 
uired elsewhere. It was my earnest desire to have closed the present week by 
© publication of that amnesty in which I know that your Highness and the Sen- 
ate will so gladly concur. The proclamation will explain the causes of a possible 
delay, which I still hope to be spared, though my decision must depend upon the 
extent to which the charges brought against the accused—of being the authors and 
aaerenre of the late movement—are corroborated by evidence of a less equivo- 
cal kind. 
The following is the proclamation :— 


Cephaloniots !—The painful duties that have brought me too frequently amongst 
you of late are nearly closed, and it is most gratifying to me to think their termin- 
ation is, in some measure, due to yourselves. The exertions of the district of Li- 
vato, headed by Mr. Gregorio Pana, of Tinea, under Mr. Giovanni Livada, and 
Mr. Angelo Vicato, of Pilaros, where the excellent spirit of the inhabitants was so 
ably directed by the Chevalier Lusi, and Signor Gregorio Curvissiano, and of 
Dr. Spiro Cavalierato, in Samos, have all been most meritorious’ ;— and the fact 
that two of the chiefs of the late movement, Theodore Vlacco and Bomboti, were 
brought in by the villagers, whose peace they had so long disturbed, shows that, 
notwithstanding the indomitable spirit with which the most harassing duties have 
been performed for the last six weeks by Her Majesty’s troops, their efforts might 
ave been unavailing, after open resistance had been put down, but for the co-ope- 
ration of the Contadini whose exertions have done much toobliterate the disgrace 
— upon Cephalonia, in August last, by the crimes of afew misguided men. 
One by one those men have expiated their guilt under sentences the justice of 
which no one can dispute ; for not a man has suffered death for the single offence 
of bearing arms against the Queen's troops. ‘ All have been convicted, upon the 
clearest evidence, of murders, robberies, house burnings, attacks upon female 
h , or pts, by threats and acts of the most atrocious character, to com- 
pel peaceable citizens to join in a movement of which they disapproved. It 
seems, indeed, as if the most lawless and turbulent spirits of the island have 
been congregated under Theodore Vlacco for the express purpose of provoking 
the punisnment which they have received. I promised you, on the part of the 
Government, effectual protection against these marauders. Let their fate sa 
whether I have kept my word. I must now keep it in another way. I promise 
you, on the 28th of September, that within 24 hours after Viacco and Papa Listi 
were taken, the embargo should be removed. The news of Vlacco’s arrest by 
the Contadini of Daogata reached me at 7 a. m. yostecdeg, and this morning at 
daybreak your port was free, I promised you that martial law should be sus- 
pended. I suspend it from this day forward in every part of the island except 
the district of Palichi, which, having sheltered and fed the leaders of the brigands 
for the last 14 days, must now submit to the penalty of witnessing the close of 
their career. I promised you a general amnesty, from the publication of which 
no charge should be received and no inquiry instituted by the Government as to 
any matter connected with the recent movement. For a few days I fear that this 
must be delayed, for charges of so grave and specific a character have been pre- 
ferred against men upon whom no suspicion had previously resisd in my mind, 
but who are now accused by Viacco, Papa Listi, and Bomboti of being the real 
authors and instigators of all that has occurred, that if statements, which | re- 
ceived with distrust, because pomeee by the hope of life, should be confirmed by 
evidence of a less suspicious kind, it will be my painful duty to send the charges 
.to Lixuri for investigation, before the courts-martial can be finally closed. I pledge 
my own honour and that of the Government to this, that the accused parties shall 
have the fullest opportunity of defence, and every guarantee for the fairness of 
the proceedings that publicity and the high character of the officers composing the 
Court can give. I repeat that this measure, if adopted, will be forced upon me. 
An immediate amnesty and entire oblivion of the past were my wish. Buta 
heavy responsibility rests upon me. I cannot administer justice with stern se- 
towards the poor, close my ears to the charges preferred against the 
we and the well-informed, of whom they declare themselves to be the victims 
and the dupes. If those charges be corroborated, they must be tried by that tri- 
bunal which can alone decide the question of innocence or guilt ; but I still ho 
that I may be spared the necessity of imposing this painful duty upon officers who 
have so well discharged every other, and be enabled to allay by an amnesty the 
natural anxiety of the public mind.” 





———_———— 


Care or Goon Horg.—We have papers from the Cape of Good Hope 

to the 29th of August. The convicts from Bermuda had not yet arrived. 
The tone of feeling among the colonists is seemingly |ess heated and an- 
gry, but not a whitless firm: indeed, their resolution was strengthened 
by an incident which seemed to pave the way for a complete succumbin 
of the Colonial Office. On the 4th of August, arrivals from England 
made the colonists aware that the Neptune would bring a larger number 
of convicts direct from England than of political convicts from Bermuda; 
that she had orders, in fact, to touch at Bermuda, land 82 convicts there, 
and fill up from that place her number of 289 convicts, whom she would 
take on tu the Cape. The news revived a feeling of anger which had 
somewhat abated. 
“‘Dulpicity to the end!’? exclaims the Cape Town Mail. “His Lordship 
would send only picked men—men who had been undergving a reformatory dis- 
cipline at Bermuda, and who had been recommended by Governor Elliot as “ en- 
titled to any extewuating circumstances which he could advance in their behalf.’ 
It was the fear that the Cape would lose the advantake of having such an addi- 
tion to its population, that induced his Lordship to break his promise to await an 
expression of the opinion of the colonists. So said Ear! Grey. And the Nep- 
tune has on board just §2 convicts from Bermuda; but she has 207 criminals of 
the Mother-country, sent, with ‘tickets of leave,’ direct from London!” 


A meeting of the Anti-Convict Association was convened; ‘ and al- 
though notice was given only three quarters of an hour befure the meet- 
ing took place, the large room of the Townhouse was filled, not less than 
between 400 and 500 persons being present.” Documents were read 
which had been received by the Chairman from the Secretary to Govern- 
ment. One of these was a despatch from Earl Grey to Sir Harry Swith, 
dated 18th April 1849, expressing regret that “the proposal to introduce 
a limited number of convicts deserving of ticket of leave should have 
excited so much dissatisfaction in the colony,” and stating— 

‘« If the dislike with which the measure has been received should prove insu- 
perable, I have no wish to disregard the sentiments of the colonists;and [I shall 
not send out any more convicts whilst they entertain such decided © djections to 
that course.” 

The despatch, however, concluded with this remark— 

“It would be inconsistent with the expectations under which the party of con- 
victs already goneto the Cape were taken to the colony, and with the claim which 
they had established to favourable consideration, to place them under restraint, as 
is proposed in one of the resolutions, at a penal station.’’ : 

The meeting resolved briefly, that the Governor be waited upon with 
a request “to be so good as to say what he intends to do with the con- 
victs on their arrival.’’ The Governor replied, that he “ had subsequent- 
ly received a nominal list of the convicts expected; all of whom, as it ap- 
peared to his Excellency and the Attorney-General, he had abselate 
power over to dispose of as circumstances demanded.” The meeting re- 
solved, that “the circumstances of this colovy imperatively demand that 
they [the convicts] should be forthwith sent away 1D the Neptune,’ on 
their arrival; and instructed the Committee of Correspoudeuce to ad- 
dress his Excellency requesting him to carry oyt the resolution. As the 
Neptune was hourly expected, a committee of five gentlemen was ap- 
pointed to watch her arrival with glasses, and see to the strict observance 
of “the pledge” taken by the inhabitants, not to employ any, or in any 
way aid their admission. 

Another account says, 

Advices from Cape Town are to the 29th of August. The excitement 
on the convict question was still very great. Oa the 23d a meeting had 
been held, at which it was unanimously resolved—“ That the gong in the 
town-house be tolled, half-minute time, as eoon as the arrival of the Nip- 
tune, convict ship, is ascertained; and that the wardmasters be requested 
immediately to communicate the above to the resident householders in 
their respective wards, in order that tly may be duly prepared to carry 
strictly into force the conditions of the pledge.” : ‘ 

“ Martin West, Esq., Governor of Port Natal, has just died. He is suc- 





ceeded by Lieut-Col. Boys.” 
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1849. 


CHINA. 


ASSASSINATION OF THE aay oe A Ah BY — ge to 
account from Hong Kong is to ugust. A most a ‘ 
of berberity hed been commmnitted at Macao on the 22d of that month, in 
the assassination of his Excellency the Governor, Signor de Amaral. 

While taking bis customary ride in the evening, accompanied by bis 
aid-de-camp, aboat half a mile from the fort and 300 yards from the bar- 
rier gate, he was ‘capmees attacked by eight Chinamen and dragged from 
his horse, when the murderers hacked off his head and hand, and disap- 

eared through the gate. Tke aid-de-camp was also thrown from his 
er and severely wounded. It was well known that rewards had been 
offered at Canton and elsewhere for the Goveruor’s head, and no doubt 
is entertained that the murder has been instigated or connived at by the 
Chinese authorities, to whom the late Governor had made himself obnox- 
jous. The Portuguese soldiers, impatient to avenge the death of the 
Governor, had taken possession of the barrier-gate, and beyond the pate 
had destroyed a small fort, the fire from which molested them. | In effect- 
ing this seven Portuguese soldiers were wounded, and it is said 74 Chin- 

e killed. 
as Se soon as the intelligence of the assassination of the Governor teach- 
ed Hong Kong, her Majesty’s ship Amazon and steamer Medea left for 
Macao, jor the protection of British subjects, and by their presence to 
give countenance and support to the Portuguese authorities. A French 
and two American vessels of war were at Macao for similar purposes. 
About 60 British marines were stationed on shore, and a party had charge 
of Fravcisco Fort. Marines from the American and French vessels had 
also landed. It is feared outrages will be committed by the Chinese, unless 
conciliatory measures are adopted by the Portuguese. Senhor Amaral’s 
deuth had caused universal regret among the foreign community. His 
vigour, courage, and firmness in dealing with the Chinese nation, secured 
him the respect and admiration of all; bat his very eminence in this re- 
spect marked him out for assassination. 





FRANCE. 


The following is the Message of Louis ay ome announcing to the 
National Seana the recent dismissal of his Cabinet. ‘ 1 

‘« Monsieur le President—Under the grave circumstances in which we 
are placed, the accord which ought. to reign among the different bodies of 
the State cannot be maintained unless by the existence of a matual confi- 
dence, and unless they explain themselves sincerely to each other. 

“ In order to give an example of that sincerity I come forward now to 
state the reasons which have determined me ‘o change the ministry, and 
to separate myself from men whose eminent services I am well pleased to 
proclaim, and to whom I owe friendship and gratitude. 

“In order to strengthen the Republic, menaced by anarchy from so 
many sides ; to ensure order more efficiently than bas been done up to 
the present time ; to maintain the name of Franceat the elevation of her 
renown, men are needed whe, nominated by a patriotic devotedness com- 
prehend the necessity of the single direction of a firm character, and of a 
clearly defined policy, which does not compromise oe by an institu- 
tion; of men, in short, whose minds areas much filled with the convic- 
tiou of my peculiar ae armies | as of their own, and of the necessity 
of action as well as words—( great agitation.) 

“For nearly a year have given many proofs of self-denial in order 
that, there might be no misunderstanding with regard by my real 
sentiments. Without rancour against avy individual or against any 
party, 1 have allowed men of the most contrary opinions to arrive 
at power. bat without obtaining the happy result which I expected 
from that arrangement. In placeof effecting a fusion of ditferent shades 
of opinion, I only arrived at a neutralization of force. 

“ The unity of views and intentions was interfered with, and thespirit 
of conciliation taken for weakness. Scarcely had the dangers of the 
street been got over, when the ancient parties were seen again to elevate 
their colours, revive their rivalries, and alarm the country by rousing dis- 
quietude. 

‘‘In the midst of this confusion France, uneasy because she cannot see 
any guiding hand, seeks the haud and willof the elected of December 
10th. Bat that will not be felt unless there be entire unanimity of ideas, 
of views and of convictions between the President and his ministry ; and 
unless the Assembly itself joins in the thought of the nation as expressed 
in the election of the Executive power. 

“ The whole system triumphed on the 10th of December, for the name 
of Napoleon is a complete peregeteies in itself. It means at home, order, 
authority, religion and the welfare of the people; abroad, national digni- 

It is this system that I wish to cause to triumph, by the aid of the 
Assembly and the people. I wish to be worthy of the confidence of the 
eople by maintaining the Constitution, which I have sworn to observe. 


wish to inspire the country by my fair, straightforward dealing, perse- : 


verance and firmness, with a confidence that. business will revive. 

“ The letter of the Constitution has certainly a great influence on the 
destiny of the country, but the manner in which it is exercised has per- 
haps even more. The longer or shorter duration of power contributes 
powerfully to the stability of things; but itis only by displaying ideas 
and principles that a Government can succeed in persuading society to re- 
assure itself. 

“ Let us, therefore, again raise up authority without interfering with real 
liberty. Let us calm the apprehensions that are felt by vanquishing bed 
passions, and by giving to all noble instincts a proper direction. Let us 
strengthen religious feeling, without abandoning the conquests of the rev- 
olution : and we shallsave the country in spite of the parties, the ambi- 
tions, and even the infatuations, which our institutions may contuin. 

“Louis Napotzon Bonaparte.” 

An official decree from the President, dated E/ysée National, 31st Oct. 

nominates the new ministry, as follows :— 


General d’Hautpoul, minister of War; M. de Rayneval, of Foreiga Af 
fairs ; M. Ferdinand Barrot, of the Interior; M. Rouher, of Justice; M. 
Bineau, of Public Works ; M. Parieu, of Public Instruction and Worship; 
M. Dumas, of Agriculture and Commerce ; M. Achille Fould, of Finance ; 
Rear-Admiral Romuin Desfosses, of Marine. 


Oo 


A Rivat ro Anastatic PRrintinc.—Most persons are aware at least of 
the existence of the Anastatic printing process; by which engravings, 
printed pages, &c. are transferred to zine or stone—and thus fac-similes of 
are very readily produced. The process consists essentially of the appli- 
cation of certain bodies which possess the property of softening the ink 
upon the paper: after which it is “ set off’ upon the stone or zinc, Our 
attention has been directed to a process by which analogous results are 
obtained by meavs which are cariowsly opposed to those employed in the 
Anastastic process. We are informed by the inventor, Mr. Pettitt, of 
Birmingham, that he prepares the paper on waich is the engraving that 
he desires to copy with some material which actually hardens the pint- 
ing ink—but which at the same time prevents any of, the white parts of 

the paper from receiving ink. The print being in this state, is subjected to 
to an inking process by which every line of the engraving, lithograph, or 
wood cut receives a fresh layer of ink,—and from which a faithful copy 
may now be obtained. We are told that as many as fifty impressions 
have been taken from one print without injuring the orignal. If thor- 
oughly saccessfal this invention of Mr. Pettitt appears to promise many 
advantages. The inventor, who is engaged in the decoration of paprer- 
maché materials, proposes to employ bis discovery for producing on glass 
copies of fine works of Art, which he afterwards paints and ornaments in 
& way peculiarly his own. We have seen some of these works :—the 
effect is very singular, and not uppleasing. Considered as the first efforts 
‘0 a new line of decorative art, they are of considerable promise: and we 
think that if Mr. Pettitt would direct his attention to perfecting his 
process so as to enable him to copy with fidelity first-class line engra- 
vings,—he might obtain the power of introducing specimens far less 
te pe pe point 4 taste than the unnaturally coloured paintiges 
‘ch now decorate the papier maché manu — 
tootee mane papie nufactures of our country. 

Tit ror Tat.—Two or three weeks 
ai, ree = poenes of the Thédtre 

——, the Bolingbroke of “Le Verre d’Eau,” and R—, the younger 
brother of a celebrated tragic actress. A version of the affair Weed ie 
way into one or two of the newspapers; but many of the particulars 


iven were either partially in 
pp 5 wort ty ¥ 'correct, or altogether apocryphal. The real 


Alter a wordy war of some miuates, B 
give his youthful opponent a most unmistakab 


cessary consequence, the preliminar i 
following day were thade othwite y atrangements for a meeting on the 


' : » and seconds chosen. Night, how- 
eyer, brings reflection ; and B » possibly thinking he had aby too 
tar, sent one of his friends to his adversary early next morning with a 
letter of apology. R _ » after caretully perasing the missive, observed 
that B _ would find him iu the Bois de Boulogne at the a ointed hour 
and declined giving any further answer. F 


Both parties were punctual at the rendezvous ; 





ago considerable scandal was 
Frangaise, by a quarrel between 





so far forgot himself as to 
le box on the ear; asa ue- 


and on the appearance 
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of Ula antagonist, R-—, stepping forward hat in hand, thus addressed 


“ [ have received your letter, monsieur, and am peony disposed to 
accept the apology You offer me, neither wishing to kill you nor be killed 
by you; but 1 have first a question to ask you. Were you in my place, 
would you after a similar affront consider yourself satisfied with a similar 
excuse, or not?” 

“ By all means,” answered B——. 

“You are quite certain ?”’ 

* Quite.” 

“I'm delighted tu hear it,” replied R , at the same time administer- 
ing to Bolingbroke a vigorous slap in the face with onebhand,and with the 
other presenting him with a copy of his own letter. B——, furious at 
this unexpected attack, insisted on an immediate appeal to arms ; the 
seconds, however, refused to allow the matter to proceed further, and 
little R—— marched away with flying colours. 








_ Legacy to THe Enotisa Nationat Gattery.—A bequest has, we are 
informed on what we deem good authority, just been made to the Na- 
tional Gallery which will enable the Trustees to make valuable additions 
to its contents. A son of Lewis the celebrated actor of a past age, who 
has just died in Paris, has, by his will bequeathed to the Gallery the sum 
of 10,000/. on condition that the Trustees shall bang up within its walls 
for public exhibition the whole-length portrait of his father, painted from 
nature by the present President of the Royal Academy, Sir Martin 
Archer Shee —The rent offered for house-room is certainly, a good one: 
—and the Trustees will, we dare say, be very willing to hang up other 
portraits on the same terms. If there be any objection on the score of 
want of space, a few such sums would go farto enable them to add to 
their present accommodations a special Gallery of Donors,—and to get in 
addition the further room they want for other purposes. 


— — 


Racwe’s periopicat Retreat From THe Stace.—Sowewhat about 
every quarter-day (so, at least, it appears to those who cannot pretend to 
follow theatrical quarrels step by step) our French contemporaries record 
some new trouble given or offence taken by Mdle. Rachel; who there- 
upon “gives warning” to her theatre,—after the fashion of a spoilt lady’s 
maid aware of her own consequence, rather than those of an aréiste cher- 
ishing any grateful or generous feeling towards the establishment in which 
she won her power to be capricious and exacting. It is said that she is 
now once again really going :— being tempted, whispers Rumour (but 
this is a stage “ aside”), by the Uraiian gold of the Czar—and possibly by 
the prospect of Muscovite colonelcies for the Horaces and Bajazets of her 
family! The reason assigned by herself, however, is of more sentiment- 
al quality,—want of concord in the theatre. To this the committee of 
actors who are now managing the Thedire Francais simply reply, that 
Mdlle. Rachel has been long placed above the reach of possible disturb- 
ance, question or command,—seeing that, so far from receiving orders or 
being the victim of conflicting interests, she herself fixes the days of her 
performance, herself chooses her own parts, and herself regulates ber 
own privileges of free admissions, boxes, &c. Somewhat despotic 
this for a lady so very fond of La Marseillaise! Then, the old complaint 
is repeated, that—whereas in Paris, Mdlle. Rachel's health is always de- 
licate, subjecting her services to interruption, &c., when the Lady is 
abroad on one of her money-making expeditions she has the will and the 
power to be always well, and always prepared for daties in double mea- 
sure. There seems to us in all this something mercenary, indirect, and 
unaimable,—totally unbefitting the high pretensions of France’s most dis- 
tinguished tragic artist. But she knows we apprehend, the worth of a 
Phédre or of a Camille too well to bate one sous worth her troublesome- 
ness. Verily, the pinchbeck Kings and the tinsel Queens are the only 
absolute sovereigns left on our own earth. 





ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 
MONDAY, November 26th, WEDNESDAY, 20th, and FRIDAY, 90th, Rossini’s celebrated 
ra 


a pe 
OTELLO. 

DesMeMenG.cocscovecccccccsssee cocccgeccevcccsccccsccece Signorina Bertucca 
BEG, «6.0.0 dunn cie oppaes cncdsoney dns casdtedssenanch oe qpbad 8) Avogadro 
Obello...crcssecveccccccovecsccvcccccccccccccccosegeocooes Signor G. Forti 
BTNG0s i oo vuiod nts 056 csnssseus ccccdscadecdcbsedhooeeenee Signor Guidi 
TAZO. ccvccvccccecsccccccccopecsccccccccccece -escecccccoces Signor Beneventano 

WMT O.cccsecececcccearcscevesccdeccesccccecceveesescoces Signor elli 
DOGE.ccccvccccesccavccccsdscccccoscccccccvcccesecsccessese 8 
Conductor and Director... ..jcccccccccsssceseveccsces MAX MARETZEK. 


Prices of Admission—All seats, in Boxes or Parquette, secured either for the night or for 
the season, $1,50. Admission at the door on the evening of performance, Parquetie, $1, 
Amphitheatre 25 cents 


c jpformed that wo reson will, under an 
mee b - ee 2 most reepecttels is ticket. ‘Season tickets being traneiex 
renders the strict enforcement of the above rule absolutely necessary. 
Box office open every dey, from 9A. M, till 4 o’clock, P.M. Doors open at7 o’clock ; per- 
formance to commence at7 |-2 o’clock. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 109 1-4. 
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We have no tidings yet of the Caledonia, Steamer of the 10th inst. The 
America entered this port on Saturday morning last. 





In addition to the usual gleanings distributed through our columns 
there is but little home news of important character. For we cannot at- 
tach much importance to Mr. Cobden’s peripatetic Peace Congresses, or 
to Mr. Disraeli’s attempts to make protection the order of the day. Some 
éclat was thrown over a peace meeting at Exeter Hall by the appearance 
on the platform of several distinguished Hungarian refugees, recently in 
arms for their political rights. If Mr. Cobden and his clique could regu- 
late every thing according to their own fancies, they would then probab- 
ly he sincere in their desire to beat swords into ploughshares. Mean- 
time, the applause bestowed upon the Hungarians, Gevera! Klapka and 
others, was a proper tribute to their gallantry and patriotism, but showed 
little genuine sympathy with Mr. Cobden’s nostrums. The citizens of 
London were somewhat disappointed on the 30th ult., by the absence of 
Queen Victoria from the festival held in honour of the opening of the new 
Coal Exchange. Thecause also—slight, temporary indisposition—would 
have given rise to much uneasiness, but that the public were made aware 
of Her Majesty’s convalescence almost simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of her illness. Ftom the character of the bulletins issued, we ex- 
pect to hear of the death of that excellent lady, Adelaide the Queen- 
Dowager. The poor in her will lose an unostentatious and most munifi- 
cent benefactor. 

H. M. Steam Sloop Hecate was appointed to bring our new Minister, 
Sir Henry Balwer, to this port. She was to be ready on the 3d inst., 
and it was expected that Sir Henry would embark immediately. The 
Hecate will probably be compelled to call at Bermuda or Halifax for 


coal. Vessels of her class not being built for speed, she is scarcely due 
yet. 





France anp THE Continent.—Elsewhere will be found a list of the | » 


members composing the new French Ministry, and the communication 
made by the President to the National Assembly in announcing the dis- 
missal of the old. It appears conceded on all hands that the new Cabi- 
net exhibits a deplorable lack of all the elements of dignity or power; 
morcan any common observer of passing events flatter himself that Louis Na- 
po'eon is capable of carrying cut the programme which he has ventured to 
sketch. He has lost nearly one-fourth of his allotted time in discovering 
that he should lead, and not follow his Cabinet ; though we imagine France 
has long ago discovered that with the name of his great uncle he has not 
a particle of his ability, and is totally unfit to guide the affairs of state. 
Louis Napoleon may dream of a throne, aad may possibly be cushioned 
on one, though it is far from probable; but his notion of concentrating 
political power in himself appears too ludicrous to be criticised A strong 
head and hand might work a weak Cabinet to advantage. As it is, we 
presume that the new one will die speedily of inanition. 


NicaraGcua.—We have already had occasion to notice the active mea- 
sures taken by Mr. E.G. Squier, the accredited Envoy of the United 








States to the Republics of Central Ameaica. Another proof of his\zeal 
has come to hand since last Saturday. By accounts from Leon de Nicara- 
gua brought down to the 19th ult., it appears that the Nicaraguan Houses 
of Legi-lature have ratified the contract made with certain of 
this city for the construction of the Atlantic and Pacific Canal, and that 
a treaty of “ Alliance, Frieadship, Commerce, Navigation, and Protee- 
tion,” has been formally concluded between the respective governments 
of Nicaragua and the United States. We are indebted for this informa- 
tion to a correspondent of the T'ribune, who gives authenticity to his com- 
munication by coupling with it an official evidence of the forward policy 
of the Americans on the Isthmas—a formal notification of a somewhat in- 
formal act. It is addressed to the diplomatic agents of foreign countries 


resident in Nicaragua. 
CIRCULAR. 
Legation of the United ate in Central America. 
Leon waragua, Sept. 28, 1849. 
Sir:—I have the honour to inform you that the island of Tigre. in the 


of 
Fonseea, has been ceded to the United States of North America, by the Republic - 
of Honduras, for the time 


pending the constitutional action upon an existing con- 
vention between the two republies and that, accordingly, speedy possession will 
be taken of the same, upon behalf of the United States. e exi 


other regulations of the island will bé continued until otherwise al \- wa 
I have also the honour to add, that the United States has acquired interests in the 

western islands and coasts of Honduras, which will not permit her to look with 

indifference upon any measure which shall affect the present order of things in 

that quarter, I am, sir, with high consideration, y , our ob’t serv’t, 

E. GEO. SQUIER. , 

The American pressgenerally has appended to this document the inti - 
mation that this step was taken by Mr. Squier, in anticipation of a seizure 
of this island by the British Government, as security for re-payment to 
British subjects of money loaned by them tothe Republic of Honduras. 
Ifsuch an intention on the part of the British Government had been offi- 
cially made known to Mr. Squier, this interposition can scarcely be jasti- 
fiable. If not, it must be set down as another instanceof the practical, 
shrewd, businesslike method in which the interests of America on the 
Isthmus are watched and forwarded. At any rate, it is only another item 
in the list of knotty points requiring the undivided attention of our coming 
Minister and. the Cabinet at Washington. The island of Tigre, we may 
add, is a valuable acquisition to any naval power. Itis well wooded and 
watered. It mighthave been purchased by the British Government for 
five thousand pounds, several years ago. 

The Times, to whose articles extraordinary deference is paid, writes at 
length on the subject of the ship canal in its issue of the lst inst. Though 
it re-iterates the claim of the King of the Mosquito to the protection of 
Great Britain in the fullest sense of the term, it does not throw any light 
upon the probable issue of the difficulty, harping rather upon the stupen- 
dous character of the work, and the need of European capital for carry- 
ing it into effect. The Times, moreover, ventsa little of its ill-suppressed 
mortification upon Mr. Chatfield, the British Consul General in Guatima- 
la, for the offeusive tone adopted by him in his communications with the 
local government. Without being in the secrets of the Foreign office or 
of its representatives abroad, we can scarcely imagine a more difficult 
part than these latter have had to play ia Central America. If Great Brit- 
ain had been unscrupulous, as she is often unjustly called, it would at 
any time have been easy to solve doubts and difficulties by the purchase 
or conquest, under some pretext, of the Mosquito coast. But the up- 
holding it, without over-running it, has occasioned both conflict and irrita- 
tion, and stronger language has almost of necessity been employed than 
ordinary circumstances would seem to warrant. 

The Times says, and says traly, that we cannot retreat from our 
position with dignity, and, we presume, might haveadded that we shall 
not retreat from it at all. - Still, there is no recommendation of the dog- 
in-the-manger policy. To claim jurisdiction over a territory is not to re- 
fasea right of way. That this will be asked is our hope, and that it 
will readily be conceded is our belief. Now is the time for able and 
honest statesmen to confer together, and—each mindfal of his country's 
dignity and honour—make arrangements for clearing away impending 
difficulties, and promoting a most important public object. Wesincerely 
trust that Sir Henry Bulwer will have full authority to settle this matter, 
so far as it may be settled by two great nations, whose best and wisest 
citizens desire to perpetuate amity, and to whose commerce the contem- 
plated channel of communication is an object of equal importance. The 
main obstacle in the way of amicable settlement is the fact that foreign 
policy in this country takes its bearings so much from party influences. 
The everlasting outcry kept up by the Washington Union, tou hing British 
perfidy, arrogance, and intrigue, would be amusing, if it did not unfortu- 
nately influence a considerable number of readers. We leave it, however, 
to the Republic to show how much the Union's views of foreign matters 
depend on the administration under which they took place. As we have 
before remarked, the famous Monroe declaration is a cheval de bataille 
always standing saddled for use. : 

Readers of Mr. Squier’s circular, given above, will not fail to note that 
his propensity to wander from particular transactions to general princi- 
ples still haunts him. He even pays Lord Palmerston the compliment of 
adopting his phraseology ; and the not “viewing things with indiffer- 
ence” is destined to be a pet diplomatic phrase. 





Tue Suave Trape—tae Coast or Arrica.—Bitter complaints have 
been made latterly, both in and out of Parliament, of the enormous cost 
at which a squadron is kept employed in futile efforts to suppress the 
Slave Trade. The expense has been immense, the loss of life serious, 
the good effected very problematical. It will, imdeed, be gratifying if the 
atrocious traffic can be annihilated where it takes its rise, and we trust 
that the follow:ng communication does not promise more than will be 
fulfilled. It is an extract from a letter written by Mr. J. J. Roberts, 
President of the Free Republic of Liberia, to a gentleman at Washington 
and is dated Monrevia, Sept. 22. Speaking of a former communication, 
not received, he says, 

Thad also the pleasure of announcing the purchase of Grand Cape Mount and 
Manna by this government, and the hope of being able soon to extinguish the slave 
trede at Galliuas. I have thesatisfaction now to inform you that the slave trade 
at Gallinas is on its last legs, in consequence of the strict blockade of that territory 
by the British sqaadron, and the rapid extension of our jurisdiction in that quarter. 

he natives have determined to abandon the traffic in slaves, and the chiefs have ac- 
tually delivered toCaptain Dunlop, of H.M.S. Alert, all the slaves that have been 
collected there for exportation, numbering several hundreds, to be taken to Sierra 
Leone. The foreign slavers have also taken advantage of Captain Dunlop's 
kindness, and leftthe Gallinas in one of her majesty’s vessels for Sierra Leone, 

aving promised Captain Dunlop never again to return for the purpose of en- 
gaging in the slave trade. 

Canapa.—When the steamer of the 3rd inst. arrived at Halifax, it was 
announced by the telegraph that the English Press went largely into 
consideration of the famous Montreal annexation address. We were led 
to expect a variety of views on the subject; but with some slight excep- 
tions, the press appears to have given the matter the go by. The Times, 
indeed, goes lengthily, but not deeply, into it; and though its articles 
will be and have been extensively copied, we reprint them for the con- 
venience of reference. What our friends in Canada can pick out of 
them we shall be glad to hear, and regret that Wednesday's Montreal 
mail has not come to hand, siace it should have given an inkling of their 
opinious. For our own parts, we see no clue in these articles to public 
feeling, or Government purposes, and very little as to the views even of- 
the writer of them. Canada is a perfect riddle at home, and the Times, 
having tried blustering withoat effect, is at its wits’ end for a definite po- 
sition. It is curious also to note the delay even in the Times, The Can- 
adian news was published ia that paper on Monday, the 29th ult: its 


own correspondence from Canada appeared on Tuesday; but it was not 
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‘anti! the following day that any leader on the subject came out. Con- 
trasting this reserve with the habitual promptitude of that journal, we 
infer that the T'imes is puzzled. How fur is this also the case throughout 
the British North American Provinces ! 





Mzpicat —Some weeks since, the English pa were largely filled 
with articles touching the cause and treatment of Cholera, tending to es 
tablish what may be called a fungus theory. We would not give these 
a place in our columns, and are glad that we abstained. Tue theory has 
been denounced by the College of Physicians, as unfounded. Pearov, 
the Medical Student and Homeopathic practitioner, has been acquitted 
on his trial for starving a patient to death whilst under treatment for cholera. 

Revexve.—A deficit of about twenty millionsof dollars is expected in 
the revenue of the U. 8. for the fiscal _ ending 30th Jone, This 
is in consequence of the t expenditure arising out of the Mexican 
War. Bithor a loan, or ont cheasation of the Tariff Sill be recommended. 


Catirors1a Gotp.—The metal received at the Philadelphia mint up to 
last Saturday, is estimated at $3,730,000. 


Rey. W. Gires’s Lectures.—This very popular speaker and able 
writer, is giving a course of Lectures before the tile Library Asso- 
ciation, at Clinton Hall, on “ The Agencies of Social Culture.” The first 
two Lectures of the course have given unequivocal satisfaction. On Tues- 
day next the subject is “ Music,” to be followed on the subsequent 
Tuesday Evening, by—‘ Love of the Beautiful” and “ Ideas of Manliness, 
topics on which we feel assured the eloquent Lecturer will particularly 
excel. There are few public speakers who the rare faculty of en- 
chaining the attention of an audience so completely as does Mr. Giles. 


Mr. Oray.—This distinguisied statesman has been iu the city during 
the week, and though avoiding publicity, he has been an object of lively 
interest and marked attention. Mr. Clay’s time, as we read in the jour- 
nals that chronicle his movements, has been divided between visits to the 
various institutions of New York, and the enjoyment of private huspitality. 











Dreaprut Disaster at New Ornteans.—On the evening of the 16th 
inst. the boilers of the Steamer Louisiana exploded, causing a fearful loss of 
human life. She was bound to St. Louis, and was about, leaving the 
wharf, crowded with gers. Estimates of the number of victims 
vary from 80 to 130. The explosion having been attributed to careless- 
ness, the Captain, Kennan, has been arrested and held to bail in the 
sum of $8000. We most sincerely hope that no false delicacy will be 
exercised on this occasion, and that if a hundred of our fellow crea- 
tures have been hurried into eternity through negligence, recklessness, 
or cupidity, an example may be made. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
[The following letter reached us too late for last week’s paper. We publish it for the 
purpose of preserving a record of passing Canadian ovents.. 
MonrTreAat, 13th November, 1849. 

The Annexation meeting of Thursday, to which I alluded to in my 
last, turned out as I anticipated, somewhat of a failure. There were, I 
am told, from two to three hundred persons present, and the oratory was 
neither rich nor rare. I can state with certainty that some of the more 

rominent persons who signed the famous Manifesto will go no farther 
or the present, at least, with the Annexationists; and I am inclined to 
think that many of them would give a good deal, if they had not meddled 
in the matter. The Shylocks who entrapped them, however, will keep 
them to their bargain; for is it not written in the “bond?” It is a mis- 
take to suppose that annexation, even in Montreal, is a Conservative 
movement. On the contrary the men of energy and brains embarked in 
it are Americans, Liberals, and Free Traders. Fom the moment the ill- 
omened Rebellion Losses Bill saw the light, the Montroal Conservatives 
were doing the work of those men, and such of them as have subscribed 
in favour of annexation are mere Puppets in their hands, allowed to pre- 
side at meetings and to propose resolutions, “ready cut,” and prepared 
for them, and, which they are only required to read aloud and approve 
of, in as few words as possible. But, while annexation was undoubtedly 
losing ground in this wg Ae: suddenly derived new life in another quar- 
ter. A requisition was last week addressed to Mr. Galt, the member for 
the County of Sherbrooke, demanding his views'on annexation and the 
Montreal Manifesto, of which the Requisitignists, 1000 to 1500 in 
number, highly approved. Mr. Galt, in a well-written reply, informed 
them that he was in favour of the annexation of Canada to the United 
States, by peaceable means, and that he considered such a course not only 
desirable, but feasible. This gentleman takes higher grounds in his 
argument, than those taken by the concocters of the Montreal Con- 
fession of Faith, but he says nothing that has not been said over and 
over again on thesubject, He exhibits the fair side of the tapestry with 
considerable talent, in good set terms, and hides the shreds and patches 
on the other side with some tact at least,—if we cannot give him 
higher praise. Mr. Galt’s defection has caused much surprise and some 
regret; but as respects his constituents, the people of Sherbrooke Coun- 

, ho one is surprised that they should seek a union with the United 
} Son I allude to the portion of them above referred to. One half the 
population of Sherbrooke consists of Americans, whose love for their own 
country and institutions is perfectly well known. These are the men 
who eldpesced Mr. Galt, with very few exceptions, and the remainder 
of the county are in favour of British connexion, or at all events are 
opposed toa union with the States. When I say that the American 

pulation of Sherbrooke is about one half, I do not speak from my own 
Caines. but from information derived from others well acquainted 
with that purt of the Eastern townships. For myself, I should suppose 
that a majority of the people of Sherbrooke and almost the whole of the 

ple of Stanstead would go in favour of annexation. The county of 
Beonstead borders on the United States, and its inhabitants are mostly 
Americans. Upper Canada, so far, has set its face against the doctrine of 
the Montreal Manifesto; and were it not forthe movement in Sherbrooke, 
the whole affair might be regarded as a dead failure, or nearly so.. 

The League at Toronto broke up on Wednesday. They were about 
equally divided on the question of making the Legislative Council 
elective; and before they meet again, they will “appeal to their con- 
stituents” by whose views in the matter they will be guided. I imagine 
the League will meet at Montreal in February, when it is said the regular 

—" assemble at Toronto, and set up an opposition Parliament 
ore. 


Mr. Peter P. has not yet spoken out on the annexation question, so 
the Government do not seem to know whether to oppose or support him. 


The papers say that if he comes forward as an Annexationist, Mr. Bald- 
win, himself, vill be the Government Candidate. 7 P. P 


MontreEat, 20th November, i849. 

For the last week we have been basking bere in the delightful atmos. 
pees of the Indian summer, and even the natives of Quebec are boastin 

dly and exultingly of the unwented mildness of the weather in and 
about their Hyperborean city. Some people insist that the climate of 
Canada has much changed and is daily changing, as the country is getting 
cleared and cultivated. On the otber hand, the lovers of the good old 
times, the /audatorcs temporis acti, maintain; that there is no perceptible 
alteration in our climate ; that Falls later than usual, and Springs earlier 
than usual, periodically occurred since the country was discovered; 
and that Jacques Cartier was able to sail out of the river St. Charles 
near Quebec, where his ships were laid up during the first winter he 
passed in Canads, in the early part of the month of March,—a state of the 
weather which probably has not been witnessed since. When Oliver 
Cromwell died, the Venetian Ambassador in London wrote home, stating 
that some people said the Protector was dead, others that he was not; 
but, for his own part, that he believed neither. Now, I am in a similar 
predicament in the matter of our Canadian climate, and moreover, bave a 
sage theory of my own on the subject, videlicit, that our climate and 
real estate are both improving as the prospects of annexation advance. 
ho it from me to insinuate, ba yop that the “Prince of the powers 
of the air” is an anvexationist, is granting this important change as a 
boon to his friends and fellow labourers in the same on work. " 

By the latest accounts from Upper Canade, the Governor General was 
at the Falls. The seat of Government question has taken a new phase, 
many of our citizens, learned and unlearned in the law, maintaining that 
under the Union act, the present Parliament cannot be holden at Toronto, 
buat must sit in Montreal. I do not pretend to understand the reasoning 
of the persons who uphold this doctrine; but if it be true as is said, that 
Chief Justice Robinson of Upper Canada, and Mr. A. Buchanan, Q.C., 
certainly one of the ablest lawyers in British North America ;—if it be 
true that these a are of such an opinion, I suspect that what, as 
far as | have looked into it, appears to me to be a very nonsensical, or at 
_will turn out a very ugly business. 
awyers 18 given to deal lightly with important 
© no higher authority than common report for 


all events, untenable tion 
Neither of these pone Many ; 
matters; but, mind, I hay 


Pposing that they have really expressed the opinien imputed to them 
is question. 


su 
on 

We are now auxiously awaiting the arrival of the English mail 
by the America, which is expected in the course of the day, to learn 
how the British public received the Montreal Manifesto, and in what 
spirit the people and government of England are likely to deal with the 
subject of annexation of Canada to the United States. All that has 
reached us by the telegraph bearing on it, is what purports to be an 
extract from the London 7J'imes, which, of course, has n eagerly taken 
hold of by the enemies of British Connexion. As the weather continues 
so open I shal! address you farther on this subject to-morrow, by which 
time the English news is sure to arrive to hand. 
The California maxia has seized on our young men, both French and 
English. Several members of our most respectable families have set off 
for the modern Ophir, some in three vessels which recently sailed from 
Quebec, and others by way of the United States. 
There was a report in town yesterday that the mining establishments 
on Lake Superior had been attacked by the Indians, and several of the 
miners scalped. The land in which the copper is found, was sold by the 
Canadian Government to parties in Upper Canada, or Montreal, and Que- 
bec, who have laid outa great deal of money there; but the country has 
been claimed by the Indians. Commissicners were sent up this fall to 
treat with them for the cession of the disputed territory; but they could 
pot, itseems, agree on the terms, and the attack alluded to is said 
to be the c uence. 
There is no political news of any moment stirring. Mr. Peter Perry 
is likely to be returned to Parliament for the third Riding of York with- 
out an expression of opinion for or against Annexation. P. P. 





PFAusic. 


Iratian Orgra,—Astor Prace.—On Monday evening last Rossini’s 
celebrated Opera OrzLLo was produced at the above establishment. Its 
success was so decided that it has, in consequence, been performed on 
each regular Opera night during the week, and will, we think, attract full 
and fashionable audiences for several nights to come. 

Otello, a8 produced under the management of Max Maretzek, is the first 
perfect Operatic performance we lave heard in America. The excellence of 
the principals and chorus, and the perfection of the orchestra, combined tu 
produce a unity of effect which has rarely, if ever, been attained on this 
side the Atlantic. Travel led connoisseurs and critics, with vivid recol- 
lections of the unsurpassed efforts of Pasta, Malibran, Grisi, or Lind, could 
have listened with delight to the performance of O¢el/o on Monday even- 
ing ; for, if it did not offer points of such strong and startling excitement 
as European performances present, the remarkable excellence displayed 
in every department satisfied the judgment and gratified the ear. We 
cannot but congratulate the public on the fact that the Opera manage- 
ment has fallen into such energetic and capable haeds. The confidence 
which was reposed in M. Maretzek has been in no way abused, but on 
the contrary, every reasonable expectation has been more than fulfilled ; 
and we boldly assert, from facts within our knowledge, that no other man 
save Max Maretzek could, with the fact of the repeated failure of Oper- 
atic speculations in New York as well known in Europe as here, have 
persuaded artists of merit to risk a visit to America. With a full know- 
ledge of this and other important facts, we accord to M. Maretzek a well 
merited tribute of praise for his skilful and politic conduct in Europe, 
and also for his energetic and admirable management and direction here 
since his return. 

The pilot of the opera Otello varies of course from that of Shakspeare’s 
Tragedy, but not sufficiently to render it nessary to detail it. Desdemona, 
Othello, Jago, and Emilia are just the tame; Cassio is omitted, but Roderign 
supplies his place. The denouement in effect is identical, excepting 
that Ochello stabs Desdemona, and does not smotherher. The masic is & 
welcome change from Donizetéi; not that we would in any way depreciate 


the merits of that writer ; but it must be admitted that we have had so 
much of hismusic for several years past, that our taste for it has patled. 


Without the depth of the great German writers, Rossini must still be 
classed among the intellectual composers. As a general thing, Rossini 
has been surpassed by his successors in pathetic or passionate melody, 
but in construction, in design, in elegance and variety ofthought, and in 
boundless resources of instramen tation, he soars above all the more mo- 
dern Italian writers,a master spirit in his art. We know that too often 
he has been compelled to make mere outlines for the caprices of great 
singers tofill out, but never when left to the impulses of his genius with 
a subject worthy of it, did he fall into mediocrity or commun place, 
There is much finemusic in O¢ello; the concerted pieces especially are 
worthy of particular notice; the solos are replete with noble thoughts, 
sometimes frittered away by passages of execution, but in general, full of 
force and intensity of feeling. The orchestral score displays countless 
beauties ; after listening to the meagre yet over loaded partitura of Bel- 
lini or Donizetti, it isa positive luxury to trace the workings of the bril- 
liant ideas of the composer as revealed in the Orchestra. The music not 
being frivolous, cannot, of course, be expected to be popular; still we 
are sure that the veriest lover of sing soug cannot fail to be meved by the 
glowing strains with which this work abounds. 

The new Prima Donna, 8icyora Bertucca, is a vocalist of admirable 
powers, and is fully competent to sustain the reputation of an operatic 
establishment in New York. She is neither too short nor too tall; her 
figure is good ; her face intelligent ; her expression pleasing, and her eyes 
brilliant and full of meaning. She is a self-possessed and careful actress ; 
always intent upon the action of the scene; not exactly impulsive, but 
sufficiently earnest to embody her conception of the character. She is a 
finished artiste, and if she does not surprise us by the too often ill-regu- 
lated abandon of the Italian, she presents us, at least, nature unexaggera- 
ted, and passion not torn to tatters. Her voice is a pure soprano of good 
compass, and of delicious quality. She cannot holloa, or at least she dees 
not, which we regret to say is somewhat against her success with those— 
and their name is legion, including critics—who are always on the look 
out for startling noises and grand excitements. Bertuccadoes no shout; 
she merely sings, and sings like an educated, tasteful and discriminating 
vocalist; one who studies her author, pays deference to nature and pro- 
babilities, and ever keeps in view the principles of high art. She has 
sufficient power of voice fur all purposes; but its power is not mere force 
or volume, it is rather the result of its exquisite purity and melodial beauty. 

We have rarely heard any human sound more fascinating than the 
quality of tone of her entire upper register. Her style is mixed, but it 
isa happy mixture; a conjunction of the svhools of Italy and France 
In her execution she presents the brilliant facility of the latter, while in 
expression and pathos, she presents the best points of the former method. 
We like her genuineness, her freedom from clap-trap frivolities, her 

pointed, matter of fact way of singing as she feels, and her scornful re- 
jection of simulated feelings, and of exaggerated grimaces, by which to 
catch the public sympathies, and throw dust in their eyes. She appears 
to have perfect control over her vocal organ so that there is little in tb» 
way of vocalization which she would consider in the light of a difficu‘ty; 
and yet witha nicety of judgment worthy of all praise, she does not 
thrust astonishing cadences and interminable shakes into every alternate 
phrase of her music; in short, we have but one fault to find with her, and 
that is, that being so like Madame Anna Bishop, in expression, form, voice, 
and style, that she is not Madame Bishop herself. She dresses in fault- 
less tuste, and plays the harp like Bochsa. She is in every way a highly 
accomplished artist, a treasure to the theatre, and a credit to the city. 
We have left ourselves no space to particularize the beautiful points of 
her performance, but we cannot omit to express our delight at her ex 
quisite rendering of the Romanza with the harp,in the third act. It was 








a performance beyond cavil. We remarked that she sang the song in the 
first act which the charming Anna Bishop claims to have been written 
expressly for herself, by Mercadante, and we must do Bertucca the justice 
to say, that it lost none of its grace and brilliancy in ber bands. 

Bertucea satisfies us; she is not a Grisi nor a Lind, but no one can see 
her or hear her without receiving genuine and unalloyed delight. 

Signor Forti pleased us much as Ofello, He evidently had braced 
himself up for the occasion, determined to make a‘ hit, and bad he striven 
less, he would have accomplished more. He sang many portions of the 
music tastefully and expressively, and most of the passages of execution, 
with which his ré/e abounds. were rendered neatly, and distinctly. Sig- 
nor Forti is, however, contracting bad habits. He is losing sight of that 
sraooth, flowing (portamento) style, which we at first thought to be among 
his sterling excellences, and is substituting in its place, what some may 
term a manly energetic style, but which we can only designate as the 
chippy method, for it can be likened to nothing so appropriately as the 
chipping of stone from the solid block. The mallet and chisel style is 
unworthy of one who claims to be a good artist, and if Signor Forti per- 
sists in it, he will sink in the estimation of all who lay claim to musical 
taste. We earnestly advise him to moderate his power, to be more nata- 
ral,and to strive less after stupendovs effects. One touch of pure una- 
dulterated nature, is worth any number of high B flats, even though 
roared with the lungs of a stentor. 

Signor Guidi as Roderigo confirmed the favourable imp ressions we 
formed of himin Al’maviva He sang in perfect taste thro ughout, and 
his charming voice told out with beautiful effect in all the concerted pie- 
ces. He executed the florid cadences entrusted to his care with well ar- 
ticulated precision, excepting those for the lower notes of his voice, which 
are not atall flexible. He was more at ease on this occasion, and proved 
himself to be a fair actur. He deservedly received warm and frequent 
applause. 

Beneventano is losing his bad habits rapidly; he did not stun us but 
twice during the whole performance, singing and acting the part of Tago 
very cleverly. Novelli had little to do, but his admirable singing made a 
featare of it. 

Signor Forti, who dresses like a Twelfth-cake image and acts like an 
automaton, should really, with Signor Guidi, take a few lessons in fencing. 
The audience is kept in a painful state of alarm for the safety of their re- 
spective knuckles. Is it so difficult to learn cat one—cut two—cat 
three? This matter is not beneath an artist’s notice. 

We observed a great improvement in the style of singing the chorusses. 
To a general correctness has been added an amount of finish hitherto un. 
observed in our choral performances. It was gratifying to hear those of 
Rossini so artistically rendered. The orchestra we cannot commend too 
highly ; it is not large, but it is well selected, and is drilled indefatigably; 
its performances have rarely been equalled in this city, in delicacy of ef. 
fect, perfect accuracy, and precision. Of the members, the flute, oboe, 
clarinette and horn deserve, on this occasion, particular praise. The 
overture and march were finely performed, and the accompaniments 
throughout sustained our eulogistic remarks in our last, and call for an 
'teration of all that we have said ia praise of the opera band. M. Ma. 
retzek has, by the masterly production of this opera, fully established his 
claim to a high reputation; and we owe him many thanks for the delight 
which we experienced in listening to the result of kis labour. 

Everisnh Opera at THE Bropway TuEeatre.—The length of the above 
notice of the Italian Opera prevents us going further into this subject to 
day. We reserve it for next week. 


Brama. 

Broapway THEATRE.—A notice of the operatic performances of the Seguin 
troupe, will be found under our musical head. This Evening the new prima donna 
Miss Rosa Jacques, takes a Benefit ; we trustthat itmay prove a bumper, for her 
talents richly deserve encouragement. 





Nisto's.—La Sylphide was revived on Tuesday evening, in a style highly 
creditable to the artists and all concerned. M. Brillant, under whose superin- 
tendence the ballet has been produced, is evidently a very capable maitre de bal 
let, although a clumsy and inefficient dancer, His Reuben, to our mind, was de- 
cidedly inferior to the spirited representation of the part by young Wells, a sea- 
fon ortwo since, when Blangy was the heroine of the piece. Mlle Bertin ae- 
quired new laurels by her delicate and graceful personationof the Sylphide ; 
and the piquante Mile A. Lehman was equally successful as Jessie.- There is 
such decided character exhibited in all the Ravels undertake, that we need scarce- 
ly mark with approbation the Gaul of Francois, and the really great perfor- 
mance of Jerome in the Witch Madge. The piece is put on the stage with liber 
al attention to the details of scenery, costumes, Kc. 

On Wednesday evening Messrs Sefton and Chippendale—to whose able manage- 
ment much of the success of this Establishment may be attributed—took a joirt 
Benefit, preparatory to closing their labours, and we were gratified to see the 
house crowded in every part. The Golden Farmer was revived for the occasion 
and Sefton appeared for the 300th time in this city, in his own exclusive part of 
Jemmy Twitcher. He was loudly called for atthe end of the piece, and after 
returning thanks, he announced a repetition of the same performance for this 
evening. A new comic sketch called Ally Croaker, or the Miseries of Human 
Life, followed, in which Chippendale as Alley Croaker, and Mrs Watts as Mar- 
garet, kept the audience in one continued roar of Isughter. Christy’s Minstrels 
concluded the entertainments of the Evening. 

We have not heard what are the future movements of Niblo, but the careful 
preparations to secure the comfort of the visitors to this Establishment indicate 
that the proprietor is contemplating a regular winter campaign. 

BurTon’s THEATRE.—Brougham’s amusing comedy, Romance and Reality: 
was revived this week, to present Mrs. Winstanly in her original part of Barbara 
Manly. The revival was not strikingly successful. Mrs. Winstanley does not 
seem to have improved upon her first execution of the part, for she rants in por- 
tions, where before she was only vigorous and telling. The other characters were 
given with the same cast, as when the play was last produced at this house—with 
the exception of Mr. Clark in Frank Meredith, and Mr. Leach as the exquisite 
Lavender Kyd—both extremely well sustained. 

Thursday evening are regularly given up now to Dombey and Son, and we 
were very glad to see so full a house the evening before the last. For eighteen 
months this popular pisce has been played at very short intervals, and it still 
draws, as it deserves todo, No words can do justice to Burton's Captain Cuttle. 
There are some changes of late. Mrs. Hughes plays Mrs. Skewtor exceedingly 
well; and Mrs. Russell really gives interest to the heavy character of Edith. 
This is no slight praise. We trust she will not be offended at a hint that yer is 
not the ordinary or extraordinary pronounciation of y. 0. u., anywhere but on the 
stage. 

MitcHELt’s OLYMPic.—The benefit season has commenced at this house, and 
attractions of all kinds are presented to suit the peculiar characteristics of the 
beneficiaires. Miss Mary Taylor's was unfortunately marred by the storm on Mom 
day, and Mitchell has generously appropriated to her this evening as a compen- 
sation. On Monday Bishop makes his appeal, and the Sonnamdbula will form 
the feature of the bill. Several novelties from London are announced for speedy 
production. 

Miss Cusuman.—This distinguished actress has just closed a very successful 
engagement at Philadelphia, and proceeds to Boston, where she will open on Mon- 
day next, at the old Federal Theatre, which has been leased by Messrs. Bland and 
Skerrett, formerly of the Park. 

Miss Cushman may justly feel proud in returning to her native city, where also 
first commenced her theatrical career,at the high position she has attained by 
hertalents. She left Boston the unappreciated novice; she returns the matured 
and finished actress, with a reputation acquired in two hemispheres, of so deci 
ded a stamp, that only the highest order of histrionic genius could have obtained 
it. We cannot doubt but that a reception awaits her in Boston, eqnal to that 
which has greeted her in New York and Philadelphie. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Rupsurs: His First Vorace. By Herman Melville. New York. 1849. 
Harpers.—The alias that figures upon the title-page of this volume has, 
in our eyes, no especial value. it runs thus—* being the Sailor-boy con- 
fessions aud reminiscences of the son of a gentleman, in the merchant. 
service.” Now the term “ gentleman” appears, in this quarter of the 
globe, to be reserved for designating that very useful and often estimable 
class of persons, with whom, on board steam vessels, passengers are in- 
vited to “ walk up and settle’; obliging conductors of rail-way trains 
being also sometimes admitted into the category. But Redburn’s father 
does not seem to have belonged to this privileged set; nor was it neces- 
sary to proclaim that the work was autobiographical, inasmuch as this 
fact is revealed in the very first page. Still, as Redburn’s occasional 
sneers at noble birth are balanced by his open claim to gentility, this 
slight difficulty is not worth further allusion. 

Ships, the sea, and those that plough it, with their belongings on shore 
—these subjects are identified with Herman Melville's name; for he has 
most unquestionably made them his own. No writer, not even Marryat 
himself, has observed them more closely, or pictured them more impres- 
sively. Indeed, in one respect, Melville, to our thinking, has shown more 
talent than many of his predecessors in telling tales of the sea. They 
have generally chosen the picturesque side ef nautical life. He often 
selects those views of it which, apart from his clever treatment, would 
be uninteresting, if not repulsive. The stately frigate and the rakish 
privateer, the man-of-war’s min and the pirate, are obviously clothed 
with an interest, oa which we need not dwell; Mr. Melville has painted 
us pictures of the emigrant ship and the whaler, the crimp and the cabin. 
boy, so trathfully and so vividly, that ene forgets the unpromising nature 
of his subjects in consideration of his skill in treating them. ‘The Oliver 
Twists of ocean life are his best dramatis persone—not the Pelhams. He 
will be read and judged accordingly. 

Redburn’s “ First Voyage,” described in the book before us, was to and 
from Liverpool, as boy on board a transient ship. His ship-mates, from 
the captain tu the cook, both as a class and as individuals, are described 
with remarkable skill. Whether brought only once before us, or re-ap- 
pearing at intervals. they stand out boldly and impressively, aud though 
altogether wanting in the romance that other writers throw around their 
heroes, they become characters in Mr. Melville’s hands. We should, how- 
ever, go beyond our limits, aud fail into the bargain, if we attempted to 
make sketches from his portraits. The extract we gave last week show- 
ed something of his simple and effective style; and we shall make room 
for one or two more specimens. Before doing so, we must notice the 
exceeding and unusual gravity of the book, since fun and frolic seem, 
according to custom, to be part and parce! of any nautical tale. Occasion- 
al samples we have here of a quiet, subdued humour, but the mode of 
thought is serious, and even the incidents described are almost entirely 
cast in the same mould. Ashore—with slight variations—we have pover- 
ty, vice, and degradation: afloat, the horrors of an emigrant ship’s voyage 
across the Atlantic are made to rival the awful scenes of the “ middle 
passage” inaslaver. Several chapters are devoted to Liverpool—not as 
it is generally described to, and often seen by, American tourists, but as 
the sailor-boy finds it when transferred from the forecastle of his ship to 
the loathsome haunts of his shipmates. Persons of very delicate nerves 
will recoil from some of the details here given of the destitution and de- 
gradation prevalent in that abodeof merchant princes. Poor little Red- 
burn’s Liverpool is not associated in his reminiscences with the Adelphi 
Hotel, and grand civic entertainments, and a trip to Eaton Hall. He lives 
as Jack lives, ashore ; and he tells us of scenes and social systems that 
must startle, if they produce no further effect. Passing by these local 
sketchee, we select a passage toching the general condition of seamon, 
which strikes us much. Me. Melville sees evil with an observant eye, 
but does not adopt the pretentious style of those fault-finders, who have 
remedies cut and dried for every evil under the sun. 


Theugh old seventy-fours and old frigates are converted into chapels, and 
launched into the docks ; though the “ Boatswain’s Mate” and other clever re- 
ligiows tracts in the nautical dialect are distributed among them ; though clergy- 
men harangue them from the pier heads: and chaplains in the navy read sermons 
to them on the gun-deck ; though evangelical boarding-houses are provided for 
them ; though the parsimony of ship-owners has seconded the really sincere and 
pious efforts of Temperance Societies, to take away from seamen their old rations 
of grug while at sea :—notwithstanding all these things, and many more, the re- 
lative condition of the great bulk of sailors to the rest of mankind seems to re. 
main pretty much where it was, acentury ago. 

It is too much the custom, perhaps, to regard as a special advance, that unavoid- 
able, and merely participative progress, which any one class makes in sharing the 

eneral movement of the race. Thus, because the sailor, who to-day steers the 

ibernia or Unicorn steam-ship acrossthe Atlantic, is a somewhat different man 
from the exaggerated sailorsof Smollett, andthe menu who fouglit with Nelson at 
Copenhagen, and survived to riot themselves away at North Corner in Piymouth ; 
—begause the modern tar is not quite so gruss as heretofore, and has shaken off 
some of his shaggy jackets, and docked his Lord Rodney queue :—therefore, in 
the estimation of some observers, he has begun to see the evils of his condition 
and has voluntarily improved. But upon a closer scrutiny, it will be seen that, 
he has but drifted along with that great tide, which, perhaps, has two flows for 
one ebb; he has made no individual advance of his own. 

There are classes of men in the world, who bear the same relation to society at 
large, that the wheels do to a coach ; and are just as indispensable. But how- 
ever easy and delectable the springs upon which the insiders pleasantly vibrate : 
however a gee the hammer-cloth, and glossy the door-panels ; yet, for all 
this, the wheels must still revolve in dusty, or muddy revolutions. No contri- 
vance, no s:gacity can lift ¢hem outof the mire ; for upon something the coach 
must be bottomed ; on something the insiders must roll. 

Now, sailors form one of these wheels; they go and come round the glove ; 
they are the true importers, and exporters of spices and silks; of fruits and wines 
and marbles ; they carry missionaries, ambassadors, opera-singers. armies, mer- 
chants, tourists, scholars, to their destination : they are a bridge of boats across 
the Atlantic ; they are the primum mobile of all commerce ; and, in short, were 
hey to emigrate ina body to man the navies of the moon, almost everything 
would stop here on earth except its revolution on its axis, and the orators in the 
American Congress. 

And yet, what are sailors? What in your heart do you think of that fellow 
staggering along the dock? Do younot give hima wide berth, shun him, and 
account him but little above the brutes that perish ? Will you throw open your 
parlors to him ; invite him to dinner ? or give him a season ticket to your pew in 
church 1—No. You will do no such thing ; but at a distance, you will perhaps 
subseribe a dollar or two for the building of an hospital, to accommodate sailors al- 
ready broken down; or ior the distribution of excellent books among tars who 
can not read, And the very mode and manner in which such charities are made, 
bespeak, more than words, the low estimation in which sailors are held. 1 is use- 
less to gainsay it; they are deemed almost the refuse and offscourings of the 
earth ; and the romantic view of them is principally had through romances. 

But can sailors, one of the wheels of this world, be wholly lifted up from the 
mire? There seems not much chance for it, inthe old systems and programmes 
of the future, however well-intentioned and sincere ; for with such systems, the 
thought of lifting them up seems almost as hopeless as that of growing the grape 
in Nova Zembla. 

_ But we must not altogether despair for the sailor; nor need those who toil for 
his good be at boitom disheartened. For Time must prove his friend in the end; 
and a sometimes he would almost seem as a neglected step-son of heaven, 
permitted to run on and riot eut hisdays with no hand to restrain him, while others 
are watched over and tenderly cared for : yet we feel and we know that God is 


ys ate Father of all, and that none of his children are without the pale of his 


We content ourselyes with two more extracts. Here is a pretty, fanc'- 
fal little bit of description. 


Our binnacle, by the way, the place that holds a ship's compasses, deserves a 
word of meation, It wasa little house about the bigness of acommon bird-cage, 
with sliding panel doors, and two drawing rooms within, and constantly perched 
upon a stand, rightin front of the helm. It had two chimney stacks to carry off 
the smoke ef the lamp that burned in it by night. It was painted green, and on 
two sides had Venetian blinds; and on one side two glazed sashes; so that it 
looked like a coo! little summer retreat, a snug bit of an arbour at the end of a 
shady garden lane. Had I been the captain, I would have planted vines in boxes 
and placed them so as to overrun this binnacle ; or I would have put canary-birds 
within; and so made an aviary of it. It is surprising whata different air may 
be imparted to the meanest thing by the dainty hand of taste. 


Here, too, is a simple statewent of the fashion after which sailors see 





the world. Redburn’s name, we should add, is Wellingborough, and the 
p2asage occurs in his description of the sailors’ boarding-house at Liver- 
pool to which he was consigned. 


A dull lamp swung overhead, placed in a wooden ship suspended from the 
ceiling. The walls were covered with a paper, representing an endless succession 
of vessels of all nations continually circumnavigating the apartment. By way 
of a pictorial mainsail to one of theseships, amap was hung against it, represent- 
ing in faded colours the flags of all nations. From the street came a confused 
uproar of ballad-singers, brawling women, babies, and drunken sailors. 

And this is England! f 

But where are the old abbeys, and the York Minsters, and the lord mayors, and 
curonations, and the May-poles, and fox-hunters, and Derby races. and the dukes 
and duchesses, and the Count d’Orsays, which, from all my reading, I had been 
in the habit of associating with England? Not the most distant glimpse of them 
was to be seen. 

Alas! Wellingborough, thought I, I fear you stand but a poor chance to see 
the sights. You are nothing but a pour sailor boy; and the Queen is not going 
to send a deputation of noblemen to invite you to St. James's. ‘ 

It was then, I began to see, that my prospects of seeing the world asa sailor 
were, after all, but very doubiful ; for sailors only go rou nd the world, without 
going into it ; and their reminiscences of trave! are only a dim recollectioa of a 
chain of tap-rooms surrounding the globe, parallel with the Equator, They but 
touch the perimeter of the circle : hover about the edges of terra-firma : and only 
land upon wharves and pier-heads. They would dream as little of travelling in. 
land to see Kenilworth, or Blenheim Castle, as they would of sending a card 
overland to the Pope, whenthey touched at Naples. 


There is some spinning out of the material of this book in lengthened 
lucubrations about Liverpool in the olden time ; and Mr. Melville egre- 
giously fails when he goes oat of his own peculiar walk. A flying visit 
to a London gambling-house, made by the sailor-boy under absurdly im- 
probable circumstances, does but show the author’s inability to paint 
ccenes of this sort. There is a dash of romance thrown into this part of the 
volume; and a chance reader stumbling thereon would have little idea of 
the intrinsic value of what precedes and what follows it. Neptune forbid 
that Herman Melville should quit the sea, and add another to the long list 
of feeble dabblers in romances of high life! We cannot spare him, and 
rate him too highly on his own peculiar element. Give us afew more 
graphic views of life afloat, but be warued off in time from the regions of 
parks and palaces! Even Charles Dickens cuts a very sorry figure when 
he enters therein. 

Finesips Fairies. By Susan Pindar. New York. 1850. Appletons. 
We should not notice this little child’s book, were it not for the opportu- 
nity it affords of noticing the great improvement that has recently taken 
place in the art of wood engraving in this city. There is uothing more 
contemptible than a poor woodcut, nothing more artistic than a good 
one; and we observe with much satiefaction that the latter begin to 
preponderate in illustrated works put out by respectable publishers. 
Several, out of the half-dozen in this tiny book, are worthy of all 
praise. 

Tur Lonpon Quarterty Review. L. Scott § Co. The remarks we 
made last week in relation to the variety and general interest of the sub- 
jects handled by the leading English Reviews may apply to the October 
number of the one now before us. Two articles that will be relished by 
general readers are those on the signs of death, and on the famous tubu- 
lar bridges over the Menai Straits. That portions of the former may 
curdle the blood, will, perhaps, insome cases, be no drawback. 





Burr’s Panorama or tae St. Lawrence.—This clever and pictur- 
esque exhibition, which we commended whilst in the urtist’s studio, and 
have also noticed in its completed form, will shortly be withdrawn from 
this city. We once more advise our readers to see it. 





SCIENTIFIC NOMENCLATURE. 


A correspondent of the London Atheneum thus pleasantly complains, 
ina recent number of that journal, of the increasing tendency to bring 
learned names into general use. Something might be said on the other 
side of the question, for if the application of science to the ordinary pur- 
poses of life become habitual, we shall soon accustom ourselves to tech- 


nical terms. 

“ Some years ago the use of alligators was announced :—Each of them 
contains, be the same more or less, of oil one barrelful. The teaching of 
science is a pleasant stream, particularly full of alligators. Sigillaria, Le- 
pidodendra—with such names is a past creation re-baptized by our scien- 
tific godfathers ; and for the poor creatures of to-day, Lamprogena pul- 
chella, Asterotrichion Blepharanthemum, or Chamedoria Nunnezharia are 
examples of style and title. Five syllables or ngne; while our own dar- 
ling English asks not so many letters—pine, oak, elm, yew—with which 
to mark the fiving children of the forest. Ichthyosaurus, Megalotherium, 
—here are fine animals: while mother English is quite happy with two 
letters for an ox,—and in honour to the feminine gender adds but one 
more to make itcow. Man, bull, cat, mouse, frog, toad :—dear mother 
English, be noi yet castdown! “ An ass in Cloth of Gold is but an ass.” 
Megalotherium is a disheartening fellow,—buat he only means “ Big 
Beast.” There is no barre! of oil in chat Alligator :—barely a pipkinfall. 
As for the mystic elements,—Oxygen is nothizg more rare than a chemi- 
cal Xantippe, Mother of Sharpness,—and Bromine is but the Father ol 
Stink. May J, then, venture the profane conviction than one-half at least 
of our scientific nomenclature is no better than 

A cheat which scholars put upon 

Other men’s reason and their own ? 
Dare I venture to hint that they make fine words much after the manner 
of that precocious son of a discerning bricklayer, who, according to Sir 
Kenelm Digby, came home from school and told his father that Bredibus 
was the Latin tor bread, and that the Latin for beer was Beeribus,—and 
continued thus in his endeavour todelude him until that fond parent “ ap- 
prehending that the mysteries that his son had learnt deserved not the 
expense of keeping him at school, bade him put off immediately his Hosi- 
bus and Shoosibus, and fall to his old trade of treading Mortaribus 1”’ 

Revenons a nos—Alligators. The chief cause of the great space 
which scientific words are suffered to consume consists in a desire to 
construct names which shall describe as well as designate an object. 
Thus, a possession common to many families of men, a nightcap apt at a 
certain spot to wear into a hole, is ascribed by the imagination of haman 
science in an especial manner to one family of plants, under the name of 
a Dimidiate Calyptra ; and thue, again, a class of Mollusca parallel with 
the young imitators of Lord Byron’s toilet are called Nudibranchiate, 
from their naked gills. And it is fur the sake of these meanings that re- 
pulsive terms are cherished! It is for the sake of this oil that we nour- 
ish Alligators !—Now, it is to be granted that there is no language which 
does not build upon the same foundation. In every case the name of an 
object sprang first from a rude attempt at terse description. This is the 
source of language : first, sounds are imitated,—then we translate sight 
into sound (as Locke’s famous blind man did who thought that scarlet 
colour was like the sound of the trumpet), and on that foundation build 
descriptive compounds. Science, to be exact, must have a language of 
her own. It is notcant to say so:—it is not cant or ignorance to say, as 
some have done, that she can do without it. Scientific men have invented 
terms accordingly, framed onthe common rule. But why does it hap- 
pea that the phrases of science, built wholly by an aristocracy among men, 
should be of all others most absurd and cumbersome ? 

Two reasons suggest themselves. First, does it not often happen that 
those who have devoted their lives to the pursuit of facts contract a con- 
tempt for fancy? Apt to discover, they are totally unable to invent. 
Such men have done vast good in their generation, They have created 
among us intellectual light,—but are they not also answerable for a little 
darkness. Then, too, as an appendix to this suggestion, it might be ad- 
ded that the same motives which impel one man to call his mud boots 
Antigropelos, and another to convert braces into Kalomorphoplastics, are 
not inert in their operation upon mortals of a higher class. The man of 
literature labels his book with some title often elaborated carefully to 
catch the passing eye: after the same plan is it that the man of science 
labels his epee Ltn. 8 if, at the expense of a new crop of dogs’ 
ears, his lexicon yields to him some name, Greek aud sonorous, which he 
trusts will almost by its own power win for him the respect and atten- 
tion of the wise. 

There is a second reason. however, for the cumbrousness of scientific 
language, which appears more wortby of attention. If we observe among 
the nations the results at which language-makers have, perhaps instinc- 
tively, arrived, we shall find this rule of tolerably extensive application : 
—that words are short very much in proportion to their frequency of use. 








In some cases this may be because, being more often u the tongue, 
they are more liable to suffer the contracting process; but in whatever 
manner we heve arrived at the result, certain it is that those nouns aad 
adjectives, those verbs and expressive particles, which are of 
recurrence rarely overstep two syllables, and are most commonly confined 
toone. This is not fanciful:—but it may be fancifal to carry out the 
proposition further still. To suggest that among the trees, for example, 
those waich are most common to oar lips are almost all one syllabled,— 
as oak, elm, beech, fir, ash, yew, and the greater namber of the frait trees; 
that those of two sylables include for the most part objects of less fre- 
quent speech,—as, poplar, willow, chestnut; three syllables carry us a lit- 
tle farther,—among sycamore and horse-chestnut; and another syllable 
brings iato the society of such dainty exclusives as rhodedondron and 
laurustinus. This accidental result of the tendency of language to shorten 
all words in familiar use might be illustrated also among the animals by 
which we are surrounded. Nature ip the days of Torricelli used to abhor 
@ vacuum :—now the jaws of man object to being perpetually filled with 
nuts. Man was given an omnibus to ride in,—and he calls ita bus- He 
was provided with etreet cabriolets,—and he called them cabs. If it so 
happened that the name of horse was hippopotamus, it would be potmus- 
in a month and pots before a year was over, 

Now do we not trace here the origin of a great flaw in Scientific No- 
menclature? Terms and phrases which must of necessity reezr in ab 
most ever poe, are all built alike on a colossal scale." This lange 
is a chess with all the pieces kings. There is no flow in scientific 
speech :—it crawls or marches. Itisa stream, all fish, and without water. 
It isa grand march of alligators, forcing each other down some stony chan- 
ne!,—not a river in which alligators swim. 

The fame of scientific men would be more justly grounded, it would be 
less a matter of courtesy and tradition which the mass take for granted, 
if the general public could be admitted to at least a part appreciation of 
the honours which they deserve. Adry style and an unwieldy language 
shriek out now their “ Procul ite profani!”—but this need not be. For 
much longer time this cannot, indeed, continue. The likes and dislikes 
of that little unruly member which “ no man can tame” must be consulted. 
For want of this respect to the Tongue’s old prejudices, the noblest pic- 
tares of the human mind are already too much obscured from an unprac- 
tised eye. The dust of ages, with all its disadvantages, it would indeed 
be anwise now to submit to dilettante picture cleaners,—but we may at 
least preserve from like disfigurement the works which are to be proda- 
ced ia time to come.” 


ROYAL VISIT TO THE CITY OF LONDON. 
OPENING OF THE NEW COAL EXCHANGE. 


On Tuesday (the 30th ult.) the superb new Qoal Exchange in Lower 
Thames-street was inaugusated with great splendour, the event being sig- 
nalised by the honour of a Royal visit to the city. There has been no 
such splendid civic ceremony since the opening of the New Royal Ex- 
change by her Majesty, just five years and two days since (Oct. 28, 1844); 
and there has been no such pageant by water since the openiug of the new 
London-Bridge, by their Majesties King William IV. and Queen Agelaide, 
August 1, 1831. 

{t was originally announced that Queen Victoria would honour the city 
with her presence on Tuesday last ; and we regret that her Majesty has 
been prevented by illness from fulfilling her ious intention. It was, 
however, as publicly announced that such indisposition was not of a seri- 
ous nature; and this circumstance, besides the promised presence of 
Prince Albert (as the representative of her Majesty) accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales, the future Sovereign of these realms, together witb his 
eldest sister, the Princess Royal, tu be introduced to the City and its fune- 
tionaries, neutralised any Siehags of disappointment that might otherwise 
have existed. Next to the presence of the Queen herself, there could 
not have beena more interesting grace added to the civic ceremonial 
than by the above introduction. 

Prince Albert, with the Prince of Wales and Princess Royal, left Wind- 
sor C-stle on Tuesday morning, for town, at ten minutes before ten o'clock, 
travelling by a special train on the Great Western Railway. Oolonel the 
Hon. c.B. Phipps, General Wemyss, and Colonel Seymour were in at- 
tendance on Prince Albert. The Prince of Wales and Princess Royal 
were attended by the Dowager Lady Lyttelton and Mr, Birch. At twen- 
ty minutes before eleven o'clock the — trainarrived at the Paddington 
station. The Prince, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal, who 
were all dressed very plainly, upon alighting Som the Royal gn 
were received by the directors and several officers of the company, who 
banded them to the carriages that were waiting for them ; and the Roya! 
party immediately drove off to Buckingham Palace. 

At a quarter past twelve o'clock, the Royal party left the Palace for 
the New Coal Exchange. It occupied three carriages. In the first car- 
riage were Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, and 
the Duke of Norfolk, KG, Master of the Horse. In the second and 
third were the Lords in waiting and Equerries. Prince Albert wore the 
uniform of Captain General of the Hon. Artillery Company, with the en- 
signs of the orders of the Garter and ‘he Golden Fleece. 

: a of the Royal suite had preceded Prince Albert from St. James’s 
alace. 

About half-past eleven a detachment of the Life Guards appeared ia 
fcont of the Palace, as also a body of the C division of police, under the 
orders of Mr. Superintendent Beresford, who also did duty in the Park, 
to preserve the line in the progress of the Royal cortége to Whitehall. By 
this time, a large concourse of persons awaited the approach of the Roy- 
al family, and the extreme fineness of the day added much to the holida 
gaiety of the scene. The appearance of the Prince, with the Royal chil- 
dren, gave rise to a burst of loyalty from the crowd, which was gracious- 
ly acknowledged. At the time, the churches of St. John’s, St. Margaret’s, 
and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields rang joyous peals; and on the flag-staff of 
the latter was displayed the Royal standard. 

The point selected tor embarkation was Whitehali Stairs, where there 
was a gay gathering of boats aud craft of various periods and atyles of de- 
coration—trom that age of gold-carving, the time of Queen Anne, to the 
certainly not over-wrought steam-vessel exteriors of our own times. 
Among the “ golden glisters ’ was the state barge of the Lord Mayor, who, 
at eleven o'clock, accompanied by Alderman Humphrey and other mem- 
bers of the Court of Aldermen, and by a deputation from the Navigation 
Committee, took water at London-bridge, and, with the flood-tide still 
running, proceeded hither in his Lordship’s barge. There, too, lay the 
little E/fin, the last built Royal steamer, surrounded by a flotilla of boats, 
some belonging to men of-war, and painted black—others painted blue, 
with giit mouldings, which denoted them to be attached to the Roya! 
yacht. The wherries of the Thames Folice, the Harbour Master, and the 
Water Bailiff were also darting about with official prompti'ude. Close in 
shore was the Royal barge, which had been newly gilt for the occasion, 
and, with its pavilioned poop, had aright regal appearance. It was 
built for Frederick, Prince of Wales, her Majesty’s great grandfather, and 
is rowed by 22 men. There, too, were the Queen’s gaily gilt shallop, and 
the Admiralty barges—all drawn up, waiting the arrival of the Prince 
Consort. The Admiralty barge, by the way, was presented to the Coun- 
cil of the Admiralty by Prince George of Denmark, when Lord High Ad- 
miral. This barge was the one employed to convey the body of Lord 
Nelson from Greenwich to St. Paul’s. The gilding of the older barges, 
more especially the silken civic banners that rustled in the fresh breeze 
blowing from the west, carried the mind’s eye back to the ancient pa- 
geantry of the Thames—an association aided by the train of watermen in 
scarlet liveries; but we missed the water-gate, and battlemented parapets 
and gables of Old Whitehal!, to accord with these gay personations of 
olden pogeantry. A steamboat is so exclusively of our own age, as to 
prevent the thoughts wandering to any other. 

Upon the arrival of the Lord Mayor’s barge, Commodore Eden pro- 
ceeded in his gig alongside to pay his respects to his Lordship. The 
Trinity barge had also arrived at the stairs, when the Deputy Master of 
the Trinity House, Sir John Pelly, Bart., landed and proceeded to White 
hall-gardens to pay his respects to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., one of the elder 
brethren. The United Service Museum seemed to be the rendezvous. 

Shortly after this, the Lords of the agree | embarked, and the other 
officers and gentlemen also proceeded to their boats or to their respective 
stations. 

At length the Royal carriages passed through the Horse Guards gates, 
amidst greatapplanse; and crossed the road to the narrow way ieading 
to Whitehall Stairs, at the head of which the Prince was met by Captain 
Lord Adolphus Fitzelarence, who conducted their Royal Highnesses to 
the place of embarkation, the whole of the pathway being taid with red 
cloth, and covered by a handsome awning. Here the Prince was receiv- 
ed by Lord John Russell and Sir George Grey (who had arrived a few 
minutes previously ), and Commodore Eden, and by means of a very con- 
venient stage and platform, coustructed by Mr. Lang, master shipwright 
of Woolwich Dockyard, who was present and superintended its use, the 
Royal! party entered the Queen’s state barge, the Royal standard floated 
at the stern, and amidst enthusiastic cheers from a very large assemblage 
of persons, from the gardeus of Lord Liverpool on one side, and from the 
Privy-gardens on the other, the men lowered their oars and pulled out 
into the stream, The noble Premier and the Home Secretary immedi- 
ately entered their boat, and the Commodore was soon in his advanced 
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position; aud now froma mé/ée of barges, gigs, police and harbour boats, 

standards, ensigns, and pendants, with more thaa military precision, the 

Royai barge squadron speedily dropped order, and pro- 

coeded—t he sound of the National Anthem bursting across the water 

from the crowded deck of one of the Citizen steamboats. 

Above Whitehall Stairs there were but few boats; the barges were, 
however, crowded with spectators; and the ugly parapet of Westmins- 
ter-bridge was made sightly by its fringe of human faces. ; 

The Separtare of the thad atruly majestic effect. Captain 
Rowland, the chief harbour-master, having proceeded down the river to 
see that all was clear, a few rapid strokes placed Commodore Edeu’s 
six-oured gig in advance : before the Royal barges bad reached Hunger- 
ford bridge, each boat ad fallen to its station, and the following was 
the 

ORDER OF PROCESSION. 

ist —Commodore Eden, Superintendent of Woolwich Dockyard, attended by 
his Flag-Lieutenant, Mr. G. E. K. Gore, in a gig rowed by six men, his blue 
broad pendant flying in the bow, and the ensign in the stern. 

2nd.—The six-oared galley of the Water Bailiff of the City of London, Nathan- 
iel Saunders, Esq., attending on the Lord Mayor. 

3rd.—The twelve-oared barge of Vice-Admiral the Hon. G. Elliott, C.B., Com- 
mander in Chief atthe Nore, attended by his Flag-Lieutenant, Mr. Fitzjames 

M’Gregor, the white ensign flying in the bow. 
4th—The Lord Mayor's state barge ; containing the Lord Mayor, Alderman Hum. 

phery M.P.; Mr. Deputy Obbard, Chairman of the Navigation Committee ; 

and Mr. Deputy Harrison, being a deputation to attend on the Royal mew. 

This ancient barge, profusely decorated with carving and gilding, was rowed by 

ciqnense, and steered by two men in scarlet uniform, with massive silver badges, 

and was in command of the City Burgemaster. Mr. George Searle, aiti in 
scarlet uniform, with gold epauletts, and gold-laced cocked hat. The barge 
carried two large flags, bearing the City Arms and the arms of the Lord Mayor. 

The oy ulled heavily but eer: 

Sth.—TH QUEEN'S ATE BARGE, containing Prince Albert, the Prince 
of Wales, &c., and the Princess Royal, the Dowager LadyLittelton, &e. The 
state barge was steered by Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, G.C.H., and was 
rowed by the men retained as the Queen’s watermen’’ by the Lord Chamber- 
lain; Mr. Roberts, of Lambeth, being the Queen's master. T were 
attired in scarlet uniforms, with gold badges and black velvet caps. The Queen’s 
state barge looked remarkably splendid, having been newly gilded and decora- 
ted. She is specially a river boat, and rowed lightly and swiftiy. The deck- 
be 9 1.4 exceedingly handsome, but comparatively small. The barge is 61 feet 
in length. 

The Queen's state barge was escorted by four boats belonging to the 
Victoria and Albert. The barge has not been used above half-a-dozen 
times for the last twenty years. She was employed in conveying King 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide on a state visit to Greenwich, August 1, 
1835 ; and by her Majesty and Price Albert on their visit to the Thames 
Tunnel, July 26, 1848. 
6th.—The QueEN’s SHALLOP, rowing 10 oarg, containing the state officers of the 

Queen’s housekold, Lord Alfred Paget, Ms} oGeneral Wenyss, &e. 
7th.—The Admiralty Barge, with the Admiraity-flag, containing the Lords Com- 

missioners of the Admiralty—the Right Hon. Sir Francis Baring, Bart., M.P., 

First Lord; Rear Admiral Deans Dunias, C.B., M.P.; Rear Admiral M. F. 

F. Bukeley, C.B.,M.P.; Captain Lord Jno Hay, C.B.,M.P.; Captain Milne; the 

Hon. W. Cowper, M.P..: John Parker, Esq., M.P., tirst secretary; and Cap- 

tain Charles Eden, private secretary to the first Lord ; all in full uniform. This 

capacious barge, rowed by 14 men, was built by Mr. Lang, of Woolwich Dock- 
yard. The agrees Ap was escorted on the’starboard side by the barge 
of Captain Sir John Hill, Superintendent of Deptford Dockyard, and on the 
rt side by the barge of —— Elliott, of the Ocean, flag-ship at Sheerness. 

8th.— Admiralty Barge, with the Admiralty flag, containing Lord John Russel, 

M.P., and Sir Lh Grey, Bart., M.P.; Captain W. A. B. Hamilton, second 

secretary to the Adiniralty, and Sir G. Cornewall Lewis. This barge was 

rowed by eight men. 
9th.—Second Admiralty Barge, rowed by ten men, containing the principal offi- 
cers of the department of the Navy at Somerset House—Captain Sir Baldwin 


W. Walker, K.C.B., Surveyor of the Navy ; Lieut-Col. Irvine, C.B..Director- 
General of Works, &c. 


10th.—Fourth Admiralty barge, in attendance. 
1ith,—Trinity B e, rowed by twelve men, containing the Deputy Master of the 
Trinity House ; Sir John Pelly, Bart; Sir Robert Peel Bart., and other elder 


brethren of the ration, attired in the Trinity uniform, wearing cocked hats 
one ppecn the heavy rich silk flag of the Trinity House covering the bow of 
e boat. 


These were the chief boats ia this grand procession ; but other men- 
of-war boats followed; the rear being brought up by the Admiralty 
steamer and one of the Citizen steamers that had been in attendance on 
the Lord Mayor’s barge. 

Advancing, then, in the foregoing order, the barge squsdron being 
flanked by the gigs of the Thames police and harbour. masters, the sight 
was one of rare maguificence, as seen from the shore, or from the nume- 
rous stationary river cratt; whilst the view of the banks of the river, and 
the buildings on each side, was very striking. 

The procession was saluted with cheers as it advanced ; and there was 
an accumuiation of applause at Hungerford-bridge, which was crowded 





to excess. All andue strain upon the bridge was prevented by barriers : 
to compensate for which additional security the toll was raised to one 
penny. The wharves on the river banks were crowded; all elevatione 
were taken advantage of; the roof of Goding’s Brewery, for example, 
was gaily decked with streamers, and had a goodly company of specta- 
tors; and the lofty Shot Tower was bristling with heads. 

Waterloo-bridge, the Temple Gardens, Blackfriars, and the Southwark 
Bridges were all thronged to excess. The mass of human beings seemed 
to swell every moment in magnitude; and when London-bridge drew 
near, it was very clear that the City had in truth come down to the 
water's edge to give the Royal visitors a right hearty welcome. The 
Royal barge was stopped for a few minutes, while the inmates of it lis- 
tened to the cheers of the children of Queen Elizabeth’s Free Grammar 
School, certainly the loudest and most telling of any that were given on 
the river. The proprietors of the wharves hereabout entertained large 
companies of their friends; at Messrs. Chaplin and Horne’s there were 
no fewer than 1200 visitors, of whom 500 were regaled with luncheon, 
and the day was wound up witha ball to 800. 

As the Royal barge swept beneath London Bridge, deafening was the 
crash of bells ringing, bands playing, and voices cheering, as the barges 
wept down alongside. It was, indeed, a glorious sight. Pyramids of 
men, formed upon the chimney-stacks and upon the highest buildings, 
the men-of-war’s men stretched out upon the yards of the Government 
steamers, the larger craft dressed with flags from truck to keel, from stem 
to stern; the thousands of taces that peeped from the windows of the 
houses on the banks, and hundreds of heads that protruded through the 

aily-decorated rigging of the ships in the stream; the gilded barges and 
beautiful Pees boats of the Royal yacht; the fantastically-at- 
tired crews of the various City companies, and the brilliant uniforms of 
the army and navy—never for a moment the same, but for ever shifting, 
made up a scene of kaleidoscopic variety, yet of impressive grandeur and 
maguiticence. A countless myriad of eyes peered over London Bridge, 
from the top of the Custom House, Fishmongers’ Hall; the Adelaide 
Hotel, the battlements of the towers of St. Saviour’s aud St. Olave's; and 
even the Monument, which had been thronged as early as nine o’clock. 

Before we describe the landing, we shall detail the splendid prepara- 
t ons at the Custom-House quay. This noble esplanade had been placed 
at the disposal of the civic authorities for the reception of the Royal 
guests, and most judiciously had they availed themselves of the site. A 
stupendous circular pavilion, seventy-two feet in diameter, and of pro- 
portionate loftiness (furnished by Mr. B. Edgington, of Duke street, 
Borough). had been erected opposite the landing-place at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the quay. This tent—which was the same that was used at 
Cambridge, on the installation of Prince Albert as Chancellor of the 
University —was of very graceful form, and the interior was elegantly de- 


bridge was welcomed with marked and general demonstrations. ‘‘God 
save the Queen” was struck up by the band on the entrance of his Royal 
Highness, amid loud and general cheering. A large detachment of the 
Grenadier Guards were stationed in the pavilion, to act as a guard of hon- 
our. They were accompanied by the splendid band of the regiment, 
which, alternately with the fine band of the 11th Hussars (Prince Alberi’s 
Own, which was posted on the quay), delighted the spectators by the 
performance of namerous popular airs. 

The point of landing, as we have already said, was nearly at the eastern 
extrem y of the Custom House quay. Two large floating platforme, or 
“dumb lighters,” measuring nearly 100 feet each, had beea moored 
abreast of each other in front of the quay wall, in order that the Royal 
barges might be able to draw up close alongside. Both these platforms 
were covered and enclosed at the side with striped canvass—red and 
white—and they communicsted by a covered way with the grand pavilion 
on the quay. Shortly before half-past twelve o’clock, the deputations of 
Aldermen and Common-Councillors, attended by the Mace-bearer and the 
usual officials, proceeded to the floating platform, to await the arrival of 
the anxiously-expected visitors. 

At five minates to one, the guns at the Tower announced the arrival of 
the Royal barge at London-bridge, under the centre arch of which it gli- 
ded amid deafening cheers; and, preceded by the City barge, slowly 
approached the landing-place. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen came 
first: the former clad in a splendid state mantle of crimson velvet, pro- 
fusely ornamented; and the latter in their robes of ceremony. Next 
came the Royal barge, with its precious freight. When the l’rince Con- 
sort landed, leading the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal, each by 
a hand, a cheer of welcome resounded from one end of the yay corridor 
to the other, which the Prince and the Royal children frequen ly and 
gracefully acknowledged. 

A procession was then formed, the civic authorities taking the lead. 
Then came the Royal party, accompanied by Lady Littelton ; and after 
them Lord John Russell, the Marquis of Clanricarde, Sir F. T. Baring, 
Sir G. Grey, Sir R. Peel, and a host of notabilities in brilliant uuiforms or 
court dresses. The Duke of Wellington joined in the pavilion, as did 
also Sir Rubert Peel. The Lord Mayor having addreesed a few words 
to the Prince, the procession from the pavilion to the Coal Exchange 
commenced ; his Royal Highness walking between the two children, and 
bowing to the spectators as he passed along the covered platform erected 
upon the quay. This formed, perhaps; the most remarkable feature in 
the ceremony. The Reyal party were loudly cheered as they proceeded 
along the quay: and the entire body of the spectators rose en masse, 
and the congratulations received by the Prince and the Royal children 
were such as must have made a deep and lasting impression upon them. 
ae procession advanced, the trumpeters playing “God save the 

ueen.”’ 

Colonel Bentinck, of the Ist battalion of Coldstream Guards, was 
the brigade officer in attendance, and directed the operations of the mil- 
itary present. The Guard of Honour to receive the Royal personages on 
landing was composed of a company of the 2nd battalion of the Scots Fa- 
silier Guards from the Tower. Colonel Ouslow, Captain Viscount Chew- 
ton, and Lieutenant Gibbs were the officers in attendance with the Guard 
ot Honour. 

When the Royal family emerged from the gangway into the Pavilion, 
they were received with a cordial cheer: buat the prevailing feeling was 
anxiety to see the Royal children; and many and warm were the expres- 
sions of admiration which were uttered as the young Prince and Prin- 
cess passed down the corridor hand in hand with their illustrious parent. 
The Prince of Wales, who seemed pale and somewhat timid, worea 
white waistcoat and trousers,a black velvet coat with a single row of 
gilt buttons, a white turndown collar, and black neckerchief, and a white 
cap with a black band. The Princess Royal wore a pink quilted satin 
bonnet, with aemall feather of the same colour at the side, a black vel- 
vet mantle drawn in at the waist, a green silk frock with white stripes 
and three flounces, and pale drab boots. 

The neighbourhood of the Coal Exchange itself was a scene of great 
bustle from an early huar. About 1200 ladies and gentlemen were to be 
accommodated within the building, and three times that number were to 
witness the Royal procession in the long avenue through which it passed 
from the water side to the Exchange; and the arrival of so many, and 
the marshalling them to their proper places in a short period, rendered 
necessary some careful and skilfal arrangements. 

The company began to arrive sovn after nine o’clock. Lord Campbell 
who wore a Court suit of black velvet came very early; but was soon 
followed by the Dake of Wellington, who was received with & long loud 
cheer. His Grace, who looked in extremely good health, was dressed in 
a Field-Marshal’s uniform; he entered into animated conversation with 
the Marquis of Salisbury, who had just come, and subsequent!y with Mr. 
Goulburn and the Chevalier Bunsen. The Duke also conversed for some 
time with the Lady Mayoress; and several other ladies procured intro- 


to his G 

About half-past twelve o’clock, the Duke of Cambridge arrived, and 
was very warmly greeted. His Royal Highness soon made his way to 
the Duke of Wellington, who pointed out some of the decorations of the 
building to the Royal guest with evident admiration. The Duke of 
Cambridge could not forbear exclaiming loudly, “‘ Beautiful, beautiful ! 
very handsome!” They stood upon the floor of the great hail or rotanda 
in which the market is to be cine circular apartment sixty feet in 
diameter, having round its sides three tiers of galleries, one above ano- 
ther, from which the various counting-houses are to be entered. The 
hall is surmounted bya noble glass dome, the centre of which is seventy 
four feet from the floor. . 

Opposite the grand entrance from Tiames-street was a throne erected 
for her Majesty, and by the throne were placed three chairs of state. 
The various recesses in the hall and galleries were occupied with tables, 
on which was placed an elegant dejeuner, and which glittered with — 
plate. The galleries were crowded with ladies and gentlemen in full 
dress, and the area was filled with the more distinguished personages, 
all in court suits or in uniform, the Gentlemen at Arms lining the circle. 

It was nearly half-past one o’clock when the cheers of the spectators 
outside announced to the company within the Exchange that the pageant 
was approaching that building. 

The procession, which was conducted by Mr. Welton, of the Town 
Clerk’s-office, entered in the following order ;—Mr. Harper and three 
other city trumpeters, in their rich costume; Mr. Bunnig, the architect; 
twelve commoners on the committee—Deputy Archer, Mr. Dever, Mr. 
J. Wood, chairman—all in their velvet gowns. The Sheriffs—Lawrence 
and Nicol. A deputation of the Aldermen, and the Recorder. 

The Lord Mayor, bearing the pearl Sword of State. 

H. R. H, Prince Albert, leading the Prince of Wales with his left hand 
and the Princess Royal with his right. 

The Royal suite and officers of state, 

H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, the Turkish Ambassador, the French Ambassador 
and lady, the Prussian Minister (the Chevalier Bunsen), the American 
Minister ‘Mr. A. Lawrence) and his lady and daughter, the Belgian Mii- 
ister and lady, the Bavarian Minister and lady, the Prussian Minister, the 
Brazilian Minister and lady, the Danish Minister, the Peravian Minister, 
the Sardinian Minister, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Clanri- 
carde, Lord J. Russell and Miss Lister, Lord Campbell, Sir R. Peel, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Devon, the Earl of Howden, Sir G. 
Grey, Sir F. T. Baring, Admiral Berkeley, M.P.; Lord J. Hay, Mr. Cow- 
per, Captain Milne, Mr. Geulburn, M.P.; Sir T. Fremantle, Mr. G. R. 

Dawson, Mr. Hawes, M.P.; Mr. Masterman, M.P.; Mr. R. W. Grey, 
M.P., and Sir A Galloway, Chairman of the East India Company, eitaer 








corated with flags. A namber of union jacks aud ensigns were tastefully 
clustered round the central pillar. The terrace was covered in with va- 
rious-coloured canvass, so as to form a magnificent corridor or passage, ex- 
tending the whole tengih of the quay, along the western end of the Cus- 
tom House, and across Thames street, to the grand entrance of the Coal 
Exchange. The covered avenue thus furmed upon the quay was thirty- 
six feet in width, and the whole length of theside next the Custom House 
was filled up with nine tiers of seats for spectators. Similar accommoda- 
tion was also provided on both sides of the remaining portion of the 

assage. The entire length of this covered way was about six hundred 

t, and it affurded sitting accommodation for between 3000 and 4090 
persons. The floor of the pavilion and the avenue were covered with 
crimson cloth, and the seats were cushioned. 

The whole scene was truly gorgeous—the magnificeut tent, with its 
trophied flags aud shields, its gilt oles and tasteful draperies ; and the 
splendid group of company, in unifurms of scarlet and gold, court dress- 
es, and Aldermanic robes, their richness relieved by the lighter costume 
of the fair visitor. Each vessel bad its band, and on the quay were sta- 
tioned three or four military bande. 

At about eleven o'clock the different actors in the pageant began to as- 
semble, and take their appointed stations. A detachment of the Hon. 
Artillery Company took up a position on the platform, and were speedily 
followed by the Gentlemen-at-Arms, whose splendid helmets were ob- 
jects of generaladmiration. Distinguished visitors now began to arrive. 

The Duke of Wellington came early, and was loudly cheered. The 
Marquis of Anglesey also a cordial reception, and the Duke of Cam- 


came in the Royal train or had previously arrived. 

The moment the Royal visitors were discerned, an enthusiastic cheer 
barst from all parts of the splendid assemblage in the Exchange; but 
even the cheering was almost immediately suspended, in the intense 
curiosity and admiration with which the Royal children were regarded. 

As soon as the company had taken their places, the Lord Mayor ad- 
vanced with the Recorder towards Prince Albert, who stood in front of 
the throne, having the Royal children on his left; and the learned gen- 
tleman then proceeded to read the following address. The Prince of 
Wales seemed struck, and almost awed, by the emphatic reading of the 
learned Recorder, and scarcely took his eyes off the learned functionary 
during this part of the proceedings :— 


“pO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 

‘‘ May it please your Royal Highness,—We, her Majesty’s dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the city of 
London, in Common Council assembled, hail your Royal Highness’s pre- 
sence within these walls with the liveliest sentiments of gratitude and 
esteem, whilst we sincerely lament the temporary indisposition of her 
Majesty, which has this day deprived the citizens of London of her ma- 
jesty’s Royal presence. 

_“* The favour her Majesty has conferred upon her devoted subjects the 
citizens of London, in deputing your Royal Highness to represent 
her Majesty on this interesting occasion, is greatly enhanced by the in- 
dulgence accorded to their wishes by the presence of their Royal High. 
nesses the Priuce of Wales and the Princess Royal; in whom we joy- 








fully behold the pledges and promise of a line of illustrious descendants 
to preserve to the anited houses of her Majesty and your Highness through 
future generations the hereditary throne of these realms. 

“ To meet the demands of a rapid extension in the great element of 
British commerce—the coasting trade, the nursery of seamen and of our 
commercial marine—this capacious building, the Ovoal Exchange, chiefly 
constructed of iron, at once light and durable, has beeu erected. 

“ When with the purposes of this Exchange are associated the creation 
and iacrease of commerce and manufactures, and the naval superiority 
of this kingdom—when the essential article of coal ministers by applian- 
ces innumerable to the wants and prosperity of millions, illuminates our 
houses, streets, and manufactories—when every metal at the forge is obe- 
dient to the fire it feeds, whilst it commands as its agent and instrument the 
mighty power of steam, it became the wisdom, and accorded with the 
enlightened beneficence of her Majesty the Queen, to regard this edilice 
with the favour and consideration ever graciously extended by her Ma- 
jesty to objects of national importance. 

“ From the days of the heroic achievements of Nelson to the present, 
the tonnage of the shipping, and the number of seamen employed in this 
important branch of trade, in the commodity of coal, are more than 
doubled. 

“‘ When in a protracted naval warfare, happily remote from our times, 
this nursery of British seamen was not found unequal to the necessities 
of the country, with what security may we not venture to repose on the 
force of the navy now called into existence by the expansion of our com- 
merce and the inexhaustible resources of British enterprise ? 

“ We congratulate her Majesty on these great and beneficial results, 
which the records of Parliament abundantly testify. 

“May her Majesty long live to enjoy, with your Royal Highness, the 
blessing of healta; to exhibit to her beloved offspring and to an admiring 
nation the bright pattern of domestic duties and of public virtues; to 
reap the fruits of that ardent and unceasing solicitude ever evinced by 
her Majesty for their welfare ; and to be enshrined in the hearts aad the 
affections of a free, loyal, and religious people. 

“ Signed by order of the Court, 
“H. A. MEREWETHER.” 


The Lord Mayor having delivered the address to Prince Albert, the lat- 
ter handed it to Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, who placed in the 
Prince’s hands the following answer, which was very distinctly read by 
his Royal Highness :— 

“Thave received with satisfaction your assurances of attachment to 
her Majesty, and I thank you for the expressions of concern with which 
you have noticed the temporary indisposition of the Queen. 

“ I rejoice to hear thata great increase of tonnage and of the number 
of seamen employed has taken place in that branch of the —s 
trade which has required the erection of the magnificent building whic 
we now behold. a 

“ Her Majesty ever relies on the fidelity of her free, loyal, and religious 
people. Itis our earnect hope that the Prince of Wales may be re - 
ed with those feelings of affection which have been at all :imes the best 
security of the throne.” 

The Lord Mayor then presented to Prince Albert, Mr. J ohn Wood, the 
mover of the address and chairman of the Committee of Management - 
Mr. 8. 8S. Edkins, the seconder of the address; the Sheriffs, and Mr. Bun- 
ning, the architect of the New Coal Exchange. The Prince received the 
latter gentleman with marked attention, and the announcement of his 
name was received with much cheering. ; ; 

The Royal party and suite then passed up one of the staircases into the 
lower galery, and alunga part of it till they came to the private apart- 
ments prepared for them. At the entrance of thatfor Prince Albert was 
placed Mr. J. E. Jones’s fine bust of her Majesty, which was viewed with 
marked admiration. The rooms which face Thames-street were richly 
and tastefully fitted up ; and in one of them was a beautifull executed 
model of the Coal Exchange. Many of the priacipal guests followed the 
Royal party up-stairs, and among them Sir Robert Peel, who, on comin 
to the gallery open to the hall, was no sooner recognized than he was we!- 
comed with loud and general cheering, renewed again and again. He 
walked on, however, and, without taking the applause to himself, entered 
one of the apartments adjoining the Royal rooms. On his return, a few 
minutes afterwards, the cheering became still more marked, the ladies 
joining in the plaudits by waving their handkerchiefs; and the right hon. 
geatleman then bowed in acknowledgment of the honeur. 

The carpet was now removed from the floor of the merchants’ ares, that 
its beautifully inlaid geometrical floor might be seen. F y 

The band of the 2d Life Guards entertained the company at this period 
with some very effective performances. a 

After the lapse of a few minutes more, nearly all the principal guests 
returned down-stairs. Lord J. Russell, who had scarcely been recognis- 
ed. before, was cheered as he returned along the gallery. = 

Soon after two o'clock Prince Albert quitted the Royal retiring rooms, 
and, returning into the hall, was conducted to the recess, in which a déjeu- 
ner had been prepared for him. His Royal Higness led in the lady of 
the French Ambassador, and placed her onhis righthand. The Duke of 
Cambridge, the Prioce of Mecklenburg Strelitz, the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor, and the French Ambassador sat on the other side of the table, and the 
Prince invited the Lady Mayoress to take her place opposite to them. 
The Lord Mayor remained standing for a few moments by the side of 
Prince Albert, apparently to receive the commands of his Royal stighasee, 
who was regarded as representing her Majesty, but the Prince esired 
his Lordship to join the distinguished party, taking his place between the 
lady of the French Ambassador and the Lady Mayoress. 

The following is the bill of fare at the Prince’s table : 

Potages.—Potage de tortue i l’ Anglaise, potage de venaison 4 la St. Geor ge, 
potage de tortue clair, purée de faisans ila Reine. . 

Entrées Chaudes.—Filets de perdreaux ala Volappiére, croustades a la Russe 
mauviettes a la Nivernoise, cételettes 4 la Palestine. , 

Entrées Frvides.—Salade de filets de dorée, mazarine de coq de bruyére aux 

uffes, filets d’agneau aux concombres, homard 4 la Cardinal, darne de saumon a 
la Montpelier, cailles 4 la Royale, poulets en fricassé a 1’ Aspic, filets de levrates 
a la Portugaise. é 

Grosses Pitces.—Perdreaux il’ Albion, filetde beuf au chasseur, petits poulets 
a I'Estragon, jamben de Mayence a l'imperiale, galantine de faisans, paté de bé- 
or ntromete.—Trafies en serviette, salsicfis 4 l’Espagnole, couglauffe a la Vien- 
noise, creme ala Nesselrode, ananas 4 la Regence, savoyon an vin de Malaga, ma- 
deleines aux amandes, croiite aux champignons, pommes de terre a la créme, ba , 
baa la Polonaise, abricots a la Bellevue, Chartreuse depommes, gélée Mosaique 
pains a la duchesse. 

Buffet.—Hot roast beef, hot roast chickens hot roast pheasants, pea fow!. 

The déjeiner was provided by Messrs. Stuples, of the Albion, and was 
of a very recherché character, as the carte for the Royal table proves. The 
accompanying sherry was 70 years old, and formed part of the same vir~ 
tage of which a cask was sent to Lord Nelson a few days previous to the 
battle of Trafalgar. There was also somo exquisitely delicate pale eber- 
ry 40 years old. The wine supplied for the Prince of Wales, and «! 
which his Royal Highness partook, was a peculiar Paxarete, obtaineu 
from M. Domesq, who, a few weeks since, furnished the table of the 
younger branches of the Royal family of Spain with some of that wine 
on their visit to his establishment to witness the process of making the 
wines. The hock was the choicest Johannisberg. The other wines 
were the rarest of their kind. The wine-glasses were made for the oc- 
casion; they were of the shape of the delicate blossom of the Abutolon 
atriatum. The leaves and flowers of the plant were engraved on = 
bowl, and formed a wreath round the Royal Crown and City arms. Soa 
napkins were of exquisite damask, embroidered with the arms of the = y 
of London, and edged with very costly antique point lace. The ri. 
were of Royal purple velvet, with emblematical embroidery, 8° ‘om 
med with gold lace. The desert plates were manufactured 7 Ron 
for the déjeiner : they were painted in compartments, contsinans i ke 
al crown, the Prince of Wales’ feathers, the City shield, ree jem. 
centre of each plate were the Royal arms, exquisitely — — 
blazoned. The bills of fare, of exquisite design, were printe f y id roa 
Delarue. The whole of the service at the Royal — bt : er = 
the gorgeous display was arranged with the most per ect tas A an 
direction of Messrs. Staples, to whom the instractions to provi rE ae 
tertainment were communicated only on Thursday poe = . 
them, therefore, but four days to complete their costly and extensive a 

ements. . 
"ioene the articles of interest in the Exchange was the ran “A co oe 
chair originally made for his Roya! Highness the late Duke of a be 
frequently use? by him at charitable dinners, over which he presided a 
the Albion Tavern. This chair was re-decorated for the present ae of 
sien. It is square-framed, the handles terminating with the heads of 
Egyptian lions; the back is high, eariched with bold scroll-work, and 
surmounted with a shield, on which are emblazoned the Royal gd 
and at the apex is the Imperial crown upon a cushion. The bac ma 
seat are of crimson velvet, richly trimmed with gold. The gilding o - 
frame is very tasteful ; and, altogether, this is a very superb piece of state 
furniture. : oe theo 

the Prince’s party commenced their repast, those visitors V - 
MP hen Lido to the floor of the Exchange also retired to the other 
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recesses, where tables were prepared, and k of refreshment. Lord 
J. Russell and Sir R. Peel found themselves at the sume table. 3 

After about a quarter of an hour, the Prince having made a communica- 
tion to the Lord Mayor, his Lordship advanced to the entrance of his 
Royal Highaess’s saloon, so as to be seen and heard by all present, and 
announced that with his Royal Highness’s permission, and in the name 
of her Majesty, he would give them “The Health of her Majesty the 
Queen.” The toast was received with three times three,and muchcheering, 
the band playing the Natioual Anthem. The Lord Mayor afterwards gave 
“ The Health ot Her Majesty the Queen Dowager.” “ The Health of 
his R yal Highness Prince Albert, “ The Healths of their Royal Highnes- 
ses the Prince of Wales, the Princess Roya!, and the other members of 
the Royal family,’ and, lastly, “‘ Prosperity to the City of London, 
which was drunk with all the honours, to the air of “ Rule Britan- 
nia.” 

The parties at the several tables then began to break up. Lord John 
Russell and Sir R. Peel came together into the open area. They stood 
next each other for about five minutes, Lord J. Russell occasiona ly con- 
versing with Mr. Goulburn, and Sir R. Peel with another gentleman. 
Some of the company were amused at observing that when the Premier 
and the ex-Premier had stood fora fall minute next to each other with- 
out speaking either to one another or to any one else and both looking very 
grave, or, as it might seem to many, somewhat stern, one of the Gentle. 
men-at-Arms behind them, finding himeelf in the way of the company, 
stepped forward and stood wita his halbert between the two illustrious 

en. 
“py desire of Prince Albert, Mr. Wood brought the Royal children do wn 
from the retiring-rooms, and conducted them to the Prince's table. His 
Royal Highness rose, and led them forward into the body of the hall, 
where they were received with great cheering. The Royal party then, at 
nearly three o’clock, left the hall, attended by the Lord Mayor and tae 
city fanctionaries. 

The visitors began to leave as they concluded their repasts, and the 
hall rapidly thinned. Many of the citizens, however, entertained them- 
selves for sume time with a dance in the noble area, and seemed rather 
unwilling to let the dusk terminate their amusement. — ; 

Shortly before three o'clock, Prince Albert, accompanied by the Prince 
of Wales and Princess Royal, and attended as before Fa Lord Mayor’ 
Aldermen, aud civic authorities, retaraed from the Exchange to the Pavi- 
lion, where they were received with the usual honours, and troops pre- 
senting atms aud the bands playing the National Anthem. The Royal 
party were accompanied to the place of embarkation by most of the noble 
and the distinguished individuals who had been present at the cere- 
mony, and were loudly cheered in their progress gos bam gallery, and as 
they descended the gangway leading to the Fairy yacht. 

As Prince Albert stepped on board, he turned round and expressed to 
the Lord Mayor aud Mr. Wood his gratification at the mode in which the 

roceedings had been conducted : the Prince added, addressing the 

oyal children, ‘‘ Remember, you are indebted to the Lord Mayor for one 
of the happiest days of your lives.” ‘ ; i 

The Royal yacht lost not a moment in returning to Whitehall-stairs with 
the Prince and the Royal childron, and so little time was occapied that 
the Palace was reached at half-past three; and at ten minutes past four 
his Royal Highness took his departure for Windsor, by the Great Western 
Railway. The return by the Fairy took the crowds collected on the 
banks of the river completely by surprise. 

The following letter was despatched by Lord J. Russell to the Lord 
Mayor in the course of the afternoon. 

“ Downing-street, Oct. 30. 

“ My dear Lord Mayor,—The Queen has been pleased to direct that 
your Lordship should be created a Baronet. 

“In congratulating you upon this distinction, I may add that his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert was highly gratified with the reception which 
his Royal Highness, his Royal Highnes the Prince of Wales, and her 
Royal Highaess the Princess Royal have met with from the immense mul- 
titude who greeted their progress this day. 

“ His Royal Highness was likewise extremely gratified with the ar- 
rangements made at the Coal Exchange, and the loyalty evinced by all 
classes of the Queen’s subjects. 

“ I have the honour to be, my dear Lord Mayor, 


“ Yours very faithfully, 
“ The Lord Mayor. “J. Ressevy.”’ 
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PROBLEM No. 56, sy H.R A., of West Point. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and force Black to give checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 55. 


White, Black. 
1. RtoQ Pm b 
2 Ktte Kts P the Ket’ eet) 
3 K tks P 


4 R checkmates. 
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Fasnions ron NovemBeER—Pustic PRomenade Dress.—Robe of Pekin 
broche in two shades of marron; corsage en Amazone; tight sleeves, a 
three-quarter length, rounded in the horse-shoe fashion at bottom: cam- 
bric under-sleeve. Black satin demi-paletot ; it is a ha If-length the upper 
part an easy fit, the lower moderately wide. Sleeve a half-length wide 
at the bottom, trimmed with a fall of biack lace, surmounted by two 
rows of velvet ribbon in zigzag. The skirt isdecorated with three falls 
of black lace, the upper one surmounted like the sleeve. 
chapeau, around open shape, the interior trimmed 
geranium and white brides; the exterior with a w 
foliage. 

Dem Toiterts.—Blue silk robe; the corsage, balf-high at back opens 
en ceur to the waist, witha deep pelerine lappel, trimmed with three 
narrow black lace ruches; three similar ones decorate the upper and lower 
parts of the sleeve, which isa half-length, and an equal width from bottom 
totop. The skirt is trimmed very high with ruches. Embroidered muslin 
chemisette and under sleeves, with worked cufis. White velours epin- 
g:e chapeau ; around shape; the interior decorated with lace, white flowers 
and brides; the exterior with tufts of white marabouts. Marron satin 
— wantoned with black lace. . 

CarrtaGe Dress.—Grey satin robe; a high corsage tight tot 
trimmed down each side with two satin folds, disposed is te en 
these ornaments are edged alternately on each side with black lace and 
each point is finished by a chou. ‘The sleeves are rather more than a three. 
quarter length, and terminated by a fall of black lace; muslin under 
sleeves. White satin chapeau, rather a close shape; the brim, the bavo- 
let, and the round of the crown, trimmed with lace ruches; a superb 
Brussels point is disposed in drapery over the chapeau, and the ends are 
tied under the chin; white satin brides. Blue velvet pardessus, lined 
with oiseau satin; it is a pelisse of a three-quarter length, the corsage 
half high and close fitting at the back; exceedingly open before, dis- 
playing the front of the corsage of the robe. Sleeves descending to the 
hand, moderately wide at the upper part, very large and sloped in the 
Venetian form at the bottom; they are terminated by a black lace 
— Prog entire > a of the dress is trimmed with black lace 

isposed en revers on the corsage, narrow i 
deerer on the bottom.— New Monthly Belle hana a 


} White satin 
with sprigs of scarlet 
reath of geranium and 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Wiunpsor Caste, Oct. 10.—The Queen has been pas to 
tenant-Colonel the Hon. Charles Beaumont Phipps to be Keeper of Her Meloy 8 
Privy Purse.—Also to be Treasnrer and Cofferer to H RH, Prince of Wales, 
inthe room of George Edward Anson, Esq., deceased—H R H Prince Albert 
has been pleased to make the following appointments—Lieut Col the Hon. C B 
Phipps to be Treasurer to his Royal Highness—Colonel the Hon. Charles Grey, 
Equerry to the Queen, to be Private Secretary to his Royal Highness, in the room 
of Lieut Col the Hon. Charles B Phipps, resigned. 

MasTER OF THE Horse's OrFice, Oct. 29.—Lord A vs C Lennox Fitz- 
roy, Lieut aad Captof H M Coldstream Guards, to be Equerry in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, in the roomof Lieut. Col the Hon.C B Phipps, resigned. 

DowsinG STREET, Oct. 30.—George Bott, Esq., Lieut R N, to be Superinten- 
dent of the penal settlement of the colony of British Guiana—Nov. 2., John Fran- 
cis Smith, Esq..to bé Colonial Secretary for the colony of Sierra Leone—-Perceval 
Kirton, Esq., to be Colonial Surgeon for Her Majesty's settlements in the Gambia. 
CuuRcH APPOINTMENTS.—The Rev. Alfred Ollivant, D.D. is nominated to the 
Bishopric of Llandaff, vacant by the death of Dr. Copleston—The Rev. H. H. 
Milman, the Editor of Gibbon and author of several books, is appointed to the va- 
cant Deanery of St. Paul’s, London. , 


Avmpy. 


War Orrice, Nov. 2. —6th Regt of Drags— Lt W M Powell, to be Capt b 
pur, v Grove, who ret; Cor Sir E 8 Hutchinson, Bart, to be Lt, by pur, v Powel 
2d Regt of Ft—Lt R H Rocke tobe Capt, by pur, v Morris, who ret; Ens J C 
Weir to be Lt, by pur, v Rocke ; Lt C Squire to be Adjt, v Rocke, pro. 6th Ft 
—Capt Cesar Bacon, from half pay 23d Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Eccles, dec : Lt 
T H Somerville, to be Capt, by pur, v Bacon, who ret ; Ens CH T Bruce de 
Ruvignes,to be Lt, by pur, v Somerville. 16th—Lt C Armstrong to be Capt, b 
ur,v Duncombe, who ret ; Ens T Lyons to be Lt, by pur, v Armstrong, F Retal- 
ac Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Lyons. 19th—Lt E Chippindall, from 32d, to be 
Lt, v Harris, who ex. 32nd—Lt, W Harris, from 18th, tw be Lt, v Chippindall, 
who ex. 42nd—D D Fletcher, to be Ens, by pur, v Patterson pro. 62d—Maj 
L F Jones ,from half-pay Unatt, to be Maj, v Harvey, who ex. Ceylon Rifle 
Regt—Lt C T Clement to be Capt, without pur, v Remmett, dec, Oct. 25. 
Brevet.—Capt C Bacon, of 6th Ft, to be Majin the Army, Jan. 10, 1837. 
Tue Late Mivirary Arrray at NortincHam.—The Commander-in-Chief 
has refused togrant a general court-martial, and has written a letter strongly cen- 
suringthe conduct of the Lieutenant-Colonel, which was read to the regiment on 
parade. Itis said to contain a passage to the following effect:—“ In ordinary 
cases, where one or more of the troops appear upon parade with appointments 
dirty and horses badly groomed, what isthe usual course ? Why, extra drills and 
additional hours fur stable duty. Butin this case it seems that no such remedial 
measures were adopted. There was no extra drill, no additional stable hours 
for the negligent ; but every man in the regiment was confined like a prisoner 
for nearly a whole week, including some of the best and steadiest men in the 
service. If four, or six, or ten, or even twenty men had neglected their horses, 
that precise number only ought to have been punished, after each man had had 
his name properly entered in a report, and then only in the way described—not by 
a lengthened and indefinite confinement to barracks. Nay, ifthere had been only 
one steady and properly appointed man in the regiment, and all the rest faulty, 
that man ought to have been allowed the same indulgence as though the whole re- 


giment were blameless.” 
Navy. 


The Admiral of the Fleet, Sir James Hawkins Whitshed, Bart., G.C.B., died 
on Monday night, the 29th ult. 

Sir James Hawkins Whitshed, born in 1762, was third son of the late Jas. 
Hawkins, D.D., Lord Bishop of Raphoe. His grandfather and great-grandfather, 
William and John Hawkins, each filled the appointment of Ulster King of Arms, 
He assumed the surname and arms of Whitshed, by an Act of the Irish Legis- 
lature, in 1791. This officer entered the navy in 1773, on board the Ranger sloop, 
on the Irish station. He removed soon to the Kent, 74, Captain Fielding, guard- 
ship at Plymouth, and he was afterwards, until rewarded for the zeal and alac- 
rity he had displayed in the discharge of his duties, with a commission, dated 
Sept. 4, 1778, employed chiefly at Newfoundland and on the coast of North 
America. After serving for some time as a lieutenant in the Amazon, inthe Chan- 
nel, he joined the Sandwich, 90, flag-ship of Sir George Bridges Rodney, and 
sailed in December, 1779, for the relief of Gibraltar. On his passage he assisted 
at the capture of a 64-gun ship, 6 armed vessels belonging to the Royal Caraccas 
Company, and 14 sail of transports from St Sebastian, bound to Cadiz, laden with 
naval stores, provisions, &c.; and also at the defeat of the armament under Don 
Juan de Langara, January 16, 1780. Having reached Gibraltar, he was made 
commander into the San Vincente, one of the prizes recently added to the British 
navy ; and on his subsequent arrival with Sir G. B. Rodney in the West Indies, 
he was posted April 18,1780, into the Deal Castle. While lying, in the follow- 
ing October, with the Camelion sloop, in Gros Islet Bay, Sainte Lucie, as well to 
ee the fortifications of Pigeon Island as to give timely notice to Commodore 
Hotham, in the Carenage, of the approach of an enemy, the Deal Castle (the Ca- 
melion was driven to sea and not heard of more) was forced in a dreadful burri- 
cane from her anchorage, and in a few days afterwards, despite the utmost exer- 
tion made to keep her afloat, wrecked on the island of Puerto Hico, with only her 
forernast and bowsprit standing. Through the presence of mind, however, of 
Captain Hawkins, and his determined and meritorious conduct, all but three of 
the crew were enabled to reach the shore upon rafts. Atthe end of two months 
they were liberated and sent to Tortola. Ona his recovery from a dangerous fever, 
‘produced by the fatigue he had undergone, Captain Hawkins, whom acourt-mar- 
tial honourably acquitted of all blame on account of the loss of the ship, returned 
to England in a packet with dispatches from the Commander-in-Chief. His 
next appointment was in July 25, 1781, tothe Ceres, 32, in which frigate he con- 
veyed Sir Guy Carleton, the military Commander-in-Chief,to New York. On 
the evacuation of that place he returned with Sir Guy to England, and in Febru- 
ary, 1784, was paid off. Shortly after this he assumed command of the Rose, 28, 
and was ordered to the east coast of Scotland, where he remained until 1786. On 
the renewal of hostilities with France he obtained an appointment tothe Arrogant, 
74. Inher, under Rear-Admiral George Montagu, he accompanied, in May, 1794, 
the outward bound East India trade, and other convoys, amounting in the whole 
to about 800 sail, as far to the southward as Cape Finisterre—a service which 
deprived him of the opportunity of sharing in Lord Howe’s famous action. In 
the = og be 1795 he removed to the Namur, 98 ; and in 1796, after having cruised 
with the Channel fleet, he proceeded with Rear-Admiral William Parker to rein- 
force the fleetunder Sir John Jarvis, off Lisbon. He was subsequently present 
in the battle fought off Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797, and for his conduct on that 
day he was presented with a gold medal, and included in the thanks of Parlia- 
ment. He commanded nextin the Ajaz, 74, and Formidable, 98, on the Channel 
station. Attainingthe rank of rear-admiral Feb. 14, 1799, he was sent in the fol- 
lowing April, with his flag in the Queen Charlotte, 100, and with four ships of the 
line and two frigates under his orders, to join Lord St. Vincent in the Mediterra- 
nean, whence We find him returning with Lord Keith in quest of the French 
fleet. which was pursued into Brest. Rear-Admiral Whitshed was afterwards, 
until 1801, employed again in the Channel, with his flaginthe Z'emeraire, 98. He 
was then nominated to the chief command at Halifax; but the peace takin 
mete he declined it. In 1803 he was appointed naval adviser to the Viceroy of 

reland, for the purpose of superintending the coasts of that country, or organiz- 
ing the Sea Fencibles, of selecting and establishing signal stations, and of erect- 
ing martello towers at certain distances and at proper points to the northward and 
southward of Dublin, for the security of the capital. On this service he continued 
until the spring of 1807. He then (he had been promoted to the rank of vice-ad- 
miral April 23, 1804) succeeded Lord Gardner in the chief command at Cork, 
where he remained until the autumn of 1810 ; on July 31, in which year, he was 
made a full admiral. He was nominated a K.C.B., January 2, 1815, and aG.C.B., 
November 17, 1830, and was created a baronet in May, 1834. He commanded in 
chief at Portsmouth from January 31, 1821, until April 12, 1824, and became Ad- 
miral of the Fleet January 8, 1844. 

By the death of Sir James, Admiral Sir T. B. Martin, G.C.B., now in his 75th year, 
becomes Admiral of the Fleet. The Right Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B., is 
now senior adml of the red,and will doubtless succeed to be Vice-Adml of the 
United Kingdom. Sir George is 76 years of age. Sir Edward Codrington, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., is now second adml of the red, and will most likely succeed to 
the appointment of Rear-Adml of the United Kingdom _ Sir Bdward is 79 years 
of age. There was arumour of the intended abolition of the above appointments 
which were not gazetted on the 2d inst. A variety of moves have taken place 
in the red, white, and blue squadrons, consequent also on S#® James Whitshed's 
death, but we do not think it necessary tochronicle them. Capt. the Hon. F. M. 
Berkeley succeeds to his flag rank. By the promotion of Rear-Admiral Berke- 
ley an appointment of naval aide-de-camp to the Queen is vacant. The senior 
captain now on the list is Sir David Duna, K.C.H. Captain C. Greville Ran- 
dolph succeeds to the half-pay list of 14s. 6d. per diem, and Captain Jogeph 
Nias, C.B. (1835) succeeds to the half-pay list of 12s. 6d. per diem. Commander 
Bedford, promoted by the late brevet, has been re-appointed to the 7mpregnable, 
flag-ship, at Devonport, for surveying service. Commander C. T. A. Shadwell, 
son of the Vice Chancellorof England, has been appointed to command the He. 
cate steam sloop at Portsmouth. This is the vessel in which Sir H, Bulwer is 
expected. 


ARMAMENT OF A FIFTY-GUN FriGATE.—The Leander, 50, Captain Dacres, 
received a portion of her heavy armament at Portsmouth this morning, namely, 
her main deck guns. Their weight, exclusive of their carriages, is about 65 tons ; it 
only brought this fine ship down three inches deeper in the water. She has a 
magnificent main deck, and her guns appear to occupy a very small space on it, als 
though of such heavy calibre. ‘The following will be her armament :— 


int Lieu- 











Main deck.........-...--.- 8 guns 68 pounders or 8 inch. 9 ft. 65 cwt. 
“ 20 guns 32 pounders - 9 ft.6 inch. 56 ewr. 
Quarter deck.........-... 4 guns 68 pounders’ 8 ft. 6 inch, 65 ewt, 
12 guns 32 pounders 8 ft. 45 cwt. 
Forecastle..........----- 6 guns 32 pounders 8 ft. 45 cwt. 
Biinc ccc ccosenmughe 50 guns 12 68 pounders. 


38 32 pounders. 

Exclusive of boats’ howitzers. With these guns she has still plenty ot spare 
room for a heavy pivot abaft, though the four 68-pounder guns on the quarter- 
deck can be shifted if required, two tothe stern and two tothe bow, and fired ina 
line with the keel. —Cor. London paper, Oct. 26. 

The North Star discovery store-ship, Master-commander Saunders, was seen 
near the entrance of Lancasier Sound by the whale-ship Jane (Walker master) 
arrived at Stromness.— London paper, Oct. 30, 





EXPEDITION OF SIR JAMES BROOKE AGAINST THE BORNEO PIRATES. 

The Albatross,12, Commander Farquhar, arrived at ey on the 4th of 
September, frem a recent expedition led against the pirates of Sakaran and Lara- 
bas by Sir James Brooke, in which it appeais more than eighty-seven prahus and 
about 1,200 pirates were destroyed, whilst there were very few casualties in Sir 
James Brooke's squadron. The force employed on this occasion was the boats of 
the Albatross, Com. Farquhar; the Royalist, 12, Lieut. Com Everest, and her 
boats ; the H. C. steamer, the celebrated Nemesis, Master Com. Wallage, and her 
boats ; and the Ranee, steam-tender, Mr Baker, engineer, in charge. 

Com. Farquhar, as senior officer, had the command of the squadron, and the fol- 
lowing is the detail of the boats and force :-~H.M.S. Albatross’ boat—gig, Com. Far- 
quhar, one 1 1-2-pound swivel gun and ten men ; pinnace, Lieut. Brickwell (sec- 
ond in command), one 12-pound howitzer, one 1 1-2 pound howitzer, and twenty- 
two men ; cutter, Lieut. Wilmshurst, 12-pound light brass howitzer, one 3-pound 
rocket tube, and fifteen men. H.M.8. Royalist, with twelve 12 pounder brass 
guns. aud one 12-pounder howitzer, Busta—Royalist’s cuuer, Lieut. Everest, one 
3-pound brass gun, one 3-pound rocket tube, and fifteen mex. H.M. steam-tender 
Ranee—Mr. W. Baker, engineer in charge, one 6 pound rocket tube, one 
swivel gun, and seven men. Hon. Company's steamer, Nemesis, Com. T. Wal- 
lage, two 32-pound traversing guns, four 6-pound brass guns, and two 3-pound 
rocket tubes. Boats of Nemesis—Nov. 1. paddle-box at, Mr Wiiliams, 
go brass gun,end nineteen men from Albatross ; No. 2 paddle-box boat, 

rc. Goodwin, 3-pound brass gun and nine men; cutter, Mr A. Baker, one 3- 
pound brass gun and eight men. ; 

Sir James Brooke joined this force at the mouth of the Moralabis on the 24th of 
July, and on the 28th, with part of the native force, anchored off Kaluki. The 
other detachment was stationed atthe mouth of the Sarebas ; the Nemesis took up 
a station in the bay between the two rivers, and the men of war's boats in line 
shorewards, They remained in this ition till the evening of the 30th, when 
word was brought that the pirates, eher threatening Palo, had proceeded to a 
river named Si Maring, and anchored there. On the eveningof the 31st it was 
intimated that the piratical squadron was approaching, when in about fifteen min- 
utes all were in motion to meet them, the Nowens proceeding seaward to prevent 
their escape to sea. As soor as she was descried by the pirates they made at once 
for the Kaluka river, where ‘heir progress was intercepted by the native boats and 
those commanded by Lieutenants Wilmshurst and Everest. The pirates then as 
a dernier ressort made a dash to reach their cwn river, when they came in imme- 
diate contact with the men-of-war boats, and the action became general. Com. 
Farquhar, who directed the operations, was in the midst of the melee giving or- 
ders. Two large prahus were seen by the commander escaping seaward, an 
steam-tender was ordered to chase ; the nearest one having barely escapei one 
of her 6lb. rockets, made forthe river, and met a pirate’s doom. The Nemesis, 
which had been dealing death and destruction to al) around her, ran her down, 
and the scene which took place as her crew, about sixty in number, came in con- 
tact with the paddle-wheels, beggars all description. A large Congreve rocket 
from the little steamer entered the prahu that had continued out to sea, and render- 
ed her destruction complete. A signal was now made to close, and the scene, as 
witnessed from the bridge of the esis, was most exciting. At12 30. on the 
morning of the 1st of August, Com. Farquhar commenced the ascent of the Sa- 
rebas to prevent escape by the Rembas branch. Of 120 prahus which it is said 
started on the expedition, and ali of which were in the bay the preceding evening, 
more than 87 were destroyed. On the 2d of August the expedition proceeded u 
the river. On the 4th it reached and destroyed the town of Paku, and alsoan ad- 
joining village. Onthe 7th, Sir James proceeded to the Sarebas territories, and 
the Nemesis returned to the mouth of the river. On the 11th the ascent of the 
river was commenced, and on the 14th the Nemesis, with ber attendant native 
squadron, anchored off the Kanawit river. The small steamer, the European 
bosts, and the native prahus, were ordered to continue the ascent on the 16th, 
The whole of the settlements on both sides were destroyed. 

The Ranee returned on the 18th of August with several mensick of fever; and 
we regret to state thatthe crews of the Albatross and Nemests were also suffering 
from the same cause. Sir James Brooke was landed on the 24th of August at 
Sarawak, and the Némesis arrived at Singapore Sept. 4. 





OBITUARY. 


Lorp TaLBoT DE MaLAHIDE.—This venerable nobleman, whose name has 
been associated with some must eventful periods of Irish history, died on Mon- 
day, the 29th ult, at the fainily seat, Malahide Castle, near Dublin, at the advanced 
age of eighty-three, The deceased ded to the title in 1834, on the demise 
of his mother, the late Baroness Talbot and Malahide, who died in 100 Soe 
married the late Richard Talbot, Esq., of Malahide Castle, by whom, who d 
in 1782, she had issue, in addition to the immediate subject of this notice, twelve 
children, The d d nobleman was a member of the Privy Council in Ire- 
land, and was always a strong supporter of the Whig party. He represented the 
county of Dublin in Parliament from 1820 to 1830. His Lordship was for masy 
years in the army, from which he retired with the rank of Colonel. Lord Talbot 
married first, in 1789, Catherine, daughter and heir of John Malpas, Esq., of 
Rochestown, county of Dubliu, and Lady Margaret, daughter of Andrew Sayers, 
Esq., who survives him. His {Lordship had issue by the first marriage, two ehil- 
dren, viz., John Malpas, who died in 1828, and Catherine Frances, who died in 
1816, having married in 1809 Lieutenant General Sir W. C. Eustace, of Sandford 
Hall, Essex, C.B. and K.C.H. The Hon. James Talbot. eldest surviving brother 
of the d d ds to the title and estates. The Talbots have been settled 
at Malahide for more than six centuries, and are of the same origin as the Earls 
of Shrewsbury, whose progenitor, Richard de Talbot, came over with William 
the Conqueror. 

THe Ear. oF Appaonoven —Letters trom abroad announce the death of 
this nobleman, (the fi'th Ear! of his family). His Lordship was born the 8th of 
July, 1784; and married, 2d of August, 1804, Cornelia Jane, eldest daughter of 
Charles Henry Tandy, Esq., by whom he leaves an only surviving son, Benjamin 
O' Neale (now Earl of Aldborough), late a Captain in the lst Dra s, who was 
born 10th of June, 1808. The Stratfords, of whom the house of Aldborough is 
the head, were established in Ireland by Robert Stratford in 1660. He was one 
of the original burgesses in the charter constituting Baltinglass a borough town, 
and became afterwards M.P. for the county of Wicklow. His son (Kdward 
Stratford, Esq., of Great Belan, county of Kildare) was a staunch supporter of 
the Revolution, and entertained on one occasion King William IIL. at his sect in 
Ireland. He was father of John, first Earl of Aldborough. 

Lapy Ameria Lister-Kaye.—Lady Amelia Kaye died on the 29th ult., at 
her residence, No. 11, Upper Harley-street, aged 70. Her Ladyship, the sixth 
daughter of George Harry Grey, Earl of Stamford and Warrington, by the Lady 
Henrietta his wifey daughter of William, second Duke of Portland Sohal her 
descent from Henry Lord Grey of Groby, nephew of the ill fated Duke of Suf¥ 
folk, father of Lady Jane Grey. She was born July 7, 1779, and married, Octo- 
ber 18, 1800, Sir John Lister-Kaye, Barone:, of Denby Grange, county of York, 
who died 18th of February, 1827. Their issue consisted of four sona and five 
daughters, the eldest of the former being the present Sir John Lister-Kaye,Bar- 
onet. 

THomaAs Morton, Esq.—This estimable gentleman—an eminent member of the 
medical profession—died suddenly on the 30th ult, at his residence, Woburn- 
pore Russell-square, in the 36th year of his age. He was deservedly well known 

y his numerous and valuable contributions to the advancement of science, and 
held, at the period of his decease, the appointment of assistant-surgeon to the Uni- 
versity College Hospital. He had also succeeded the late Mr. Cooper, the 
able author of the Surgical Dictionary, as surgeon to the Queen's Bench Prison, 
Mr. Morton became a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 24th of July, 
1835, and was elected by the council an honorary Fellow of the Institution, from 
their high appreciation of his acquirements. He married the only daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Cooper. 

Lavy CuaRtLoTTe Linpsay.—This accomplished and highly gifted lady, 
whose death was announced a few days since, was the last surviving child of the 
celebrated statesman, Lord North, and inherited no small share of her father’s 
yb and ready wit. In the best and most intellectual society, Lady Charlotte 

indsay was extensively known for her kind disposition, her amiable manners, and 
her fascinating conversation. The ouly literary performance of her pen which has 
been given to the we is a beautiful letter, descriptive of her father’s character, 
which appears in Lord Brougham’s “ Lives of the Statesmen.” Lady Charlotte 
was attached to the housnbeld of Caroline, Princess of Wales, and, by her testi- 
mony at the House of Lords, dissipated some of the calumnies directed against 
her toy al mistress. ‘The family of North, from which she descended, was founded 
by Edward North, an eminent lawyer of the reign of Henry VIIL., and has been 
since pre-eiminently distinguished for the illustrious men it has produced. Lady 
Charlotte was born in December, 1770, and married, 2nd of April, 1800, the Hon. 
Colonel John Lindsay, son of the fifth Earl of Balcarres, by whom she was left 
a widow, without issue, in 1826 —English paper 3d inst. 

On the 22d ult., at Baden Baden, enlverath regretted, Robert M’Farlane, Esq., 
Attaché to the Embassy at Naples, son of the Tete General Sir Robert M’Farlane, 
K.C.B.—On the 26th ult, at Twickenham-green, in the 75th year of his age, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel A. W. Durnford, late of the 1st, or Grenadier Foot Guards.—On 
the 27th ult., at his residence, Summer-hill, near Birmingham, Commissary-Gener- 











place, Lambeth, Samuel Irwin Townsend, late of the Ist Regiment of Grenadier 
Guards, in his 75th year.—On the 12th of June last, at Sydney, New South Wales, 
after a few days’ illness, John Loftus Hartwell, Esq , Staff-Surgeon, 2d class —On 
the 14th ult. at sea, on his passage from the West Indies, Samuel Nicholas 
Rooks, Esq., Her Majesty's Solicitor General for the Island of Tubago.—On Fri- 
day, the 26th ult., at Chelsea College, Lieutenant Colonel Alderson, Royal En- 
gineers.—On the 19th ult., in the island of Dominica, after a few days’ illness, 
Captain Henry Brown, of the 54th Regiment, son of Fountaine Brown, Esq., of 
Harrogate.—At Wazeerabad, on the 5th of September, Lieut. Stanford, H'M. 
24th Regt. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS. 
Wy ssaecezon DELIVERING HIS {INAUGURAL ADDRESS in the Old City Hall 
New York, 1789. Engraved on Steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’ s Picture. Plate 22 by 
2 inches. Price $3,00. 
THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774, in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia. En- 
graved on Steel by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 by i5inckes, Price $3,00. 
THE SPIRIT OF '76. Engraved on Steel by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 
by 19. Price $2,00 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, on Steel, by Sadd, from Trumbuli’s Pic- 
ture. Plate 20 by 15. $1,25. 
Lg spaar IN THE OLDEN TIME, on Steel, by Doney, from Landseer’s Pic- 
ture. Price $1,25. 
JOHN NEAL, Publisher, 56 Carmine street, and 201 Broadway, N Y. 
nov 24—3m 














O LET.—By an English woman to a single gentleman, a,parlour and bedroom, band- 
A eed furnished and neatly kept, with breakfast, [if required. ‘Address E. F. at gis 
office. nov 








al Henry Cocksedge, in the 73d year of his age—On the 2lst ult., at Walcot. « 
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NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE AND THE 
COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 
Jt PUBLISHED Vol. II. No. lL New Series for November, 1849. 


CONTENTS. 

ard compound fractures,by John O. Stone, M.D., Surgeen to 

on Tumor of the Uterus, by W. C. Roberts, M.D., F. C. P.andS. of 
yy a 
wraeny 5 of N. ¥. Pathological Bose s 

Parturition, ‘by P. rarer Agios, 

oF its consequences, by J Bachelder, M. D. 
Part I, contains a Review of West’s Diseases of Gee and several Bibiliographical 


lotices- 

Part iil. and 1V.—Foreign and American Medital Retrospect, and Editorial Summary. 
Terms $3,00 per annum, in advance. Single copies 3 cents. 

nov 17—1m D. FANSHAW, Publisher, 575 Broadway. 











MPesicas CARD — MBS. BAILEY begs to announce that she gives lessons in 
talian and English Singing, on ~~ <q ‘orte, and the art of accompanying Vocal 
Music. Mre. Beiley attends Schools; at Brooklyn. Cards of address at the Music 
Stores. nov 17—Im 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CHOICE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE SEASON OF 1849-50. 
PUBLISHED BY GEORGE P. PUTNAM. 
NOW READY— 
THE ILLUSTRATED KNICKERBOCKER, 

A History of New Y¥ (Stocker. fa'a handaomn World to the End of the Dutch D 

nasiy. ‘By - derick Kate Kove Dorey, Engraved by Childe, Bada, Herrick, Leslie, T 2 
. ie, Traver, 
ihuairaione trom Designs by Lit ~- h of Peer yon lds Bode,’ Heri entering New Am- 
ster , from a drawing by Wm. Cloth $3,50; cloth, extra gilt, $4; Turkey moroc- 
co, extra, $6; papier mache, unique, 
THE ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH. 

oO} ldsmith, a Biogra By Washin Irving. Square8v if ith “The 
me oa sherbockes. ” a Lastres wifubtratiese from designs | by Maclise and 
others. Engraved by Roberts. Cloth $2,50; cloth, extra gilt, $3; morocco extra, 8 

THE ILLUSTRATED nig cg 
A New Edition. The Sketch-B ashington I 8vo., uniform with 
- Higatrated Knickerbocker.” i te Ad with a series of ror fights finished. en engravings on 
— Sopa ty he and others. Engraved in the = Yutyle by 3 “Wy Herrick, 
ay cloth, gilt, $4; morocco, extra, $6; papier mache, $7 
THE ILLUSTRATED rey bag GIFT BOOK. 
Family Pictures from the Bible. bay by Miss E_ F. Ellet. Comprising original ar- 
ticles by Rev. G. W. Bethune, D.D.; se rela Rev. M. 8. Hutton, D.D.; Rev. Wm. 
Martin; Rev. B. M. Palmer ; Rev. T. D. B others. Sauaresvo, illustrated with 
32 elegant steel engravings. Cloth, $2,50; ‘cloth, extra gilt, $8; Turkey morocco, extra, $5. 
THE ILLUSTRATED NINEVEH. 

‘Nimeveh and its Remains. By Austen oes Bert Laverd. 0. gil pe illustrations on wood and 

on stone, 2 vols in one, handsomely morocce. gilt edges, $5. 
THE ILLUSTRATED MONUMENTS Of EGYPT. 


Egypt and its Monuments, as iilustrative of Scripture His: By Rev. Dr. Hawk 
Withurchitectaral and other views finely executed on stone, and camerons cnagravings « on 
,from the works of Rosellini, Champoilion, Wilkinson, &c, Royal 8vo. half morocco 


gilt, $4. 
THE [LLUSTRATED ITALY. 

The Genius of italy s or, Gustiuee of ~ ow 3°— and Religion. By Rev. Ro 
bert Turnbull. With views of Milan Cathredra!, soon Yor rum, P ’ 
and the Lake of Como. 12mo, cloth, extra gilt, ‘eo ¥ ompail, s. rat 

THE ILLUSTRATED TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 


Tales ofa Traveller. By Washington Irving. Illustrated with 15 designs by Darley, en- 
graved on wood in the firet style by Childs, Herrick, Leslie, Babbet, Edin nds, &c. 0; 
volume, royal 8vo. same style and prices as the Knickerbocker. ay e 


*,* itis intented that the engravings inthis volume and in the Knickerbocker shall exceed 
bs) excellence anything of the kind yet produced in this country. It will be ready on the 20th 
THE DRAWING ROOM SCRAP BOOK. FOR 1850. 


Edited by Charles Mackay, author of “There’s a Good Time Coming.” 4to, handsome! 
— pn pnens J we one — ~ figes, Feb ne wrnre ole, Hayter, A. choice aid finely exe: 
avings from — ——s ‘arris, C ayter, erbert, Pous- 
ein, Corbaux, Jenkins, Corbould, Prout, and Maclise. Price $6 . —S “ 


*," The present volume ofthis popular and favourite ~ ahd is much superior to 
receding ones. The engravings are very beautiful oy the binding is D gem aitrac. 


G, P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, Sole Agent for New York. 
N. B. The trade supplied onthe publishers’ best terms. nov 17 




















INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION. 
FREE GALLERY, 557 1-2 BROADWAY. 
Tem NEW GALLERY OF THE INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, containing all the 
i tures recently arrived from Europe, including those presented to the Institution by 
ich Republic,is now open. Catalogue 6 1-4 cents. 
“aan GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO., Managers. 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


= rion of P by Artists of the above School at the room over the 

of the Church z Divi from by y wt between Spring and Prince streets, 

open until fur! ther notice, fr ‘om @ o'clock, A. M. y gk - "io clock rp. mM. Admis 

oa s cents, Season tickets 50 eS 121-2 Aug 25—8t 





J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 








EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my l2—ly ; 








HARPS. 
J. . BROWNE & CO., There and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 

* Double Action H arps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would = = attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he comprising every variet ign in styleand finish. From 
7 ponenee in ‘o anon coma po urope, he is able to produce instruments 

ualities in tone, touch, and pe together with such improve- 

ee ry as for extremes poof climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
Sasertpdions can ves por mail. Harps repaired, red, Bragh &c. Music for the Harp 
y the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders aah =F vo gg 

bs given and received, if not on hand, by the eoutt covivel 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 


HIS COMPANY continues to insure against lossby FIRE. Apply to 
T ¢ PC ALERED PSLL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and 
The Liv and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is wo ela and 
is in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO 
DENNISTOUN, WOUD & Co. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS, 
june 16—3m JOHN J. PALMER. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or 3 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 








DIRECTORS. 

Se Retort Atenas, Bart. G. Martinez, 
Thomas Benson, Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq 
John C: aoe Denzil lL. Thompson, 

Rev. Wm. Fallofeld, M. A. George H. W M.D 
George Green, Esq. 


Managing Director, me | Fernie, Esq. 

Physician, Septimus W ry M. 

Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance ~~ the — of =e = gd the aay ane loaned (if Sogicet) ee oe firet 
seven years, at r cent. interest, without nove, or posit of poly. a to or 
remain as « permanent joan at the option of the insurer. paid, 

bopele 'y, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charge a risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York. 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of Siate of N. Y. uione Gaosk cla: pee H. B. M. Consul. 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. 4 J. Phillips Phosals, sites, 
John Cryder, E 


H rinne 
pt mgr ge John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Hsq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel........secccseeeeseees mnemeageane Willis Hall. 
Adcuary for the Southern States, resident at New Ginn -— WINTHROP, Esq, 
16 Exchange Place, NO 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 we street, 
ew York. 


- CALIFORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIU m 10 












LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
(2mypowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1833. 





MUSICAL NOTICH—PIANO FORTES. 


ESSRS. BOARDMAN & GRAY, of Albany, Piano Forte manufacturers and inventor 

of the “Dolce Campana” attachment, for which they have received Letters Patent for 

England and the Vnited S.ates, beg to announce, that for the accommodation of ladies and 

mulemen who feel desirous of listening to the delicious tones which can be produced by 

attachment to the Piano Forte, that one of their instruments can be seen at Jollie’s 
Music Store, 300 Broadway, besides ‘the one at the Fair of the American Institute. 


oct 13—tf 
BURR’S MOVING MIRROR : 
THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM BUFFALO TO THE GULF, 


Giving correct views taken on the spot, of the following remarkable scenes and 
places, together with ali intermediate localities of interest—Buffelo, Niagara Falls, To- 
yento, Kingston, the Thousand Isles, the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Mentreal, Quebec, 
Montmorenci, and the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre- 
eentation of the great border line between the United States and Canada is exhibited as a 
moving painting. For full description see small bills and descriptive pamphlet. One o 
T. Gilbert & Cos splendid Holian attachment Pianos has been purchased expressly to ac- 
company the exhibition, which is explained by a competent person. 

Doors open at 7. The picture will commence moving at 71-20’clock. Tickets 25 cents, 
sept 22 





MR. HERBERT'S NEW PISCATORIAL WORE 
IS NOW READY. 
RANK FORESTER’S FISH AND res of the United States ont British Pro- 
EE Re Eee rn eee vader of pt tty bo 
HENRY ILLIAM HERBERT, Author 
Sheeting Box,’ The Deerstalkers,” ota « he 
Mr. Herbert has spared no 


cadens time or research to nero “Compl ete Angler's 
the text-book on Fish and ing in the New World; it embraces everyth 


Fly-fshing, spinning and see ge for Pike, Salmon, Lake Trout, and Bass, will occupy a 
portion of work, these being the noblest and most scientific forms of the gentle 
science ; bu: the ‘paiy-Bahe r, the bottom-fisher, the deep-sea my Fos all will fied something in 
its to entertain and instruct : nor will the epicure be forgotten, as Frank Forester 
ers it a part of the Sportsman's art, not only to bring wees: geme had basket clever- 
ly, but —— it to table tastefall: ork One Volume 8vo. 
sepi22 GER & TOWNSEND, senehans 222 Broedway. 





ME: JOHN w. S. HOWS will receive a limited number of pupils desirous 
gtbomee themselves in the art of Pople Speaking and g, upor the princi- 
ples laid down in his “ Practical Elocution 


MR HOWS has also made un arrangement to take phange ofa few Family Classes, in 
which his “ Shakspearian Reader” will be used as a text-book 
| For terms, h Res apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors 9 oe he 
se 





Blsecker st 





NEW-YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROAD WAY. 
poe mee tee Dealers in Fine En op Oil Paintings, &c., &c., English, French 
German, are constanuy adding to y full and choice stock rs) Engravings 
henciine new and important ngay: angen gore Zppear in Burope; amongst which they 
cake pleasure in calling attention to the subjoined : 


“The Woed-Cutters,” a superb and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land- 
goer. 

* Sunshine of Love,” from Brooks. 

<eoun very fine go Foret oe Scenes, by Herring, representing ** Morning,’ ** Noon,” 

aa In TO at it ta “Patlence 3” ** Maid of the Mill;” “The Blind Piper ;’? 


“ Jenny =o from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 


6 The p,” and “The F t-Me-Not;” ‘Spring of Life 3” 
<< Fleur-DeoLis > RX Judith H Holding the Head of Holefernes,” pals: ved by 
Hlorace Vernet: aie by Jazet. 


“The Amazones,” of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 


Just received, an etching of the splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

—<¥ meen for early impressions of the same; alse for the last great achieve- 
6 siaebena’ at Fontainblean” AFTER THE LOSS OF WATERLOO. 

A valuable collection of scarce proof impressions of French and English Fine Lire En- 

An assortrent of Gasiely fo y choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS, 
inished expressly and solely for their house,in astyle of exquisite beauty unequalled. 

W. & S. have recently made an important alteration in the arrangement of thcir store 
which enables them to offer for eale, under ihe decidedly advantageous circumstances of su 
whieh Tight a — oe — Ch and 

fally tvs = of taste to call and examine. ‘ 
ast pals, NEW YOR —its lower section; or East, South, and West, from St 
ple. 

‘i of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and a 


Subscri 
ment of 


ice Gems of some of Ancient production 


ble taste. 


“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE OxnpHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Qourt of Directors in London. 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YORK. 
John S. Palmer, William Van Heok, 
od “=. j Fa AY Tuck 

arclay, ‘ann cker. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Bache McEvers, 
Gorham A. Worth, Henry Ludleam. 
Samuel! M.Fox, 

BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
itn Se = "BM Consul, enry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcilvain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON, 

Geo. M. Thacher, | Docdeuie Suess, 
Franklin Dexter, E Gre Micclens H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, Ge corel Agent, 

For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local Board. 
Pampniets con! remium, pros ny greg examples ,pames of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, er "Report of 1849, &c, can be free charge on application 
ghd de By a in the United States, in the of thi f 

names ree o! 
the local directors, as trustees—a) Toe ene A pened always to the Assured in’ cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise) or otherwise. 
hae, days are allowed, after each payment of Pai becomes due, without forfeiture 


“tRe Gaited States Loca] Board meet ev ednesday, at a Hg in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Pate Red operations in Ame is transacted—afford- 
ing Kaveh, 1 every ead advantage of promptness and attention to ys in cases of leave 
to travel, loana, 

cal Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe ~eibaaotoal Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, : 
sept 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT auGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL. £50,000, 
President, ough S. 3 c. Basd'W Vice President, J.D. Brondgeeat; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G we ne pet, a 
T> ase ant er rere » sian hemes = =: and an business 
sepetens u or ~atenat Human grantor purchase dnnnities 

or Reversions of as also Sucviversane sy and Endowments. 

In addition to Se tbe Ses S red by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the inv: of the Premiums in in the Pro Province at a rate of com- 
poun: ww pn Sn dy 4 be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
present payme Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

aot f= um, and Segenset ANNUITIES, whether 
Siem oF defe: for cay cua of menor ier invested with them. po 
= of the Company Rd of pec. we be me pel to ke as a enables 
exercise con oa ss and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, sa anlhandaeammeasgnaheumans ote 

Assurances can be effected wiTH ox WITHOUT OF participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiams may be paid in half year! y ordi wil wate instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM fhaving been Jaton the by the given for one half of the first sevsN 
premiums, secured u the Policy alone. 

‘Aazeal Premizi to i cdi vintemensebanes 

























Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | A With Without Half Credit- 
Profits Profits. | ...cess-see0 wil Profits. Profits. coccesseccce 
15 1131 16 5 coccce cece 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
20 1174 19 12 | ccccccccce-c 45 3171 34 374 
25 229 1147 1176 50 4131 81711 414 
30 3 93 202 226 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 
The above rates, ‘hen the creda Participation and Half Credit, will, upon yp yen be 
found to be Lower than similar tables eo hs other o' resent aS a 
Canada, while the d with par ay AY eames of the whole profit or 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Apslicotion, - any further information, can be 
obiained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agen: 
Agents and Medical Officers already 
Brantford........ socccccccccccoce William Muaithoad........ccccccssovccccccccesecccesceces 
Cobourg........+. sesecccesececces JAMES CAMETON...cccre-ccescecccecesecseeeeerserersececs 
Colborne...........4.. ebecese oeee Robert 4 Boucher....- nenocgcecsontnceess sebenscebithes ° 
Dundas.. seceereveeseseneussoesneasessene Dr. James Hamilton............ 
LONGON....00-sceeesescees-ceve-« GEOrge Scott......... .. Dr. Alexander Anderson....,... 
Montreal. Dr. 8. C. Sewell. 





Port Sarnia os 
ebec..... oe 
} Catherin $ tarei _ 
‘oronto. PURE ER, Bradburre .... Dr. Geore CR. -cccrcccce 
WOOdstOcd vecerecccesseeseneses . he neers coo De Semen J. 8 *tebeeee 
¢ — TH M SIMONS Secretary, 
dec 16 - Hamil 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
345 and 348 Broadway. 


my 196m 25 BLEEKER STREET. LATE ADDITIONS. 
Nattall’s North American § 8 gv j 
sates Genera of the Piate ae 8. Vol 2d, Bvo. 
1: Sa Virgiale tfistorica Collec Aytes 
vi 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, New York ‘vol. 2d, new series. 
my19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. Dr. Stone’s Lin. of De Milvor, | 1 vol. Bvo. 


Memoirs of Buckminster, 1 vol, i2mo. 

[rving’s Goldsmith, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Stree?’s Frontenac, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Emerson’s Nature, Addresses, &c., 1 vol. L2mo. 

Herschei’s New Astronomy, I vol. 8vo, 

eee Architecture, 1 vol. 8vo, 

With many others, oct 18 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminentand very distin- 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testim ofits 
merits; a single trial will notfail to convince the most incredulous of its a Siloney. 
TestTimoniAL—From George = Dexter, M.D., Professor 
7 tere caren oe and in man 
sented me, and to bear my tes! DB its favour. 
“It has lon ey a dusideratum with the vo to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 
fe may Poe = whiehshould combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s cro 
Cap 


Cape 4 where witted is an excess of acid in the goes & and bowels, 
»5 a concomitants. yo ee Apccer if 
hands has proved indeed a ave table Cathartics are ~~ —$ 
, disguise them as you may, in man tales, however, in w! ot havo edministarea 
our Aperient to children, they have readi y taken it, and ently asked me to 
tre does. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it w prove a medicine of, 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, giveita claim to general notice which its intrin _n merits fully sap- 
port. [Signed | — E T. DEXTER, M. 


Warren street, N. Y. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.’ 
Prepared and sold, + and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 
. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Asse Sor oni of 128 gecet 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Baltimore. fred. Brows Tie 

William st. < Brother No 31 agg st., B 

Chosnut street, Phlisdelpeis’ E.M. Care arey, Charleston. 
& Co.40 Ganal st, New Orleans, and by the principal y+. enn Seat the Unies 
tates. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED SF STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. — yr 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. bert H. Pear: 
The CALIFORNIA. ORNIA. 1058 tons, Capt ' Thomes A. Budd, are intended to form « monthly 
Line between Panama 
Passengers in the are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for pegeend beggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs wei, nn not exes 
measurement ten cubic feet. ght aa = baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per tor, and one anda half per cent. on § 
Packages should not exceed 125 Bs. Lam vy for mule carriage. 








Geolo ogy, ke 
cases, prescribed the m icine whieb you pre- 





Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Popana to San Hien or Mazatlan........ oo 0 B25. co ceee ee SLOO. 
do, do Sam Dre go,.ocesececeseseseress ccccceDvcccccee evel 
do, do is San Francwco seocccredssées coccccccDDiccccccssces 


Passengers in the Steer: reiaine are found only enck rations as are farnished to the crew, and 
"Wo bores to be landed will te taken os b 
© stores to be taken as bag; 
All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire to e paid by the passen- 


rs. 
ga pee a secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, meg Fos 


BRIT'SH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


French, German, and other Foreign Cun ieee tee yy United eat in British ships on, 
and after the Ist January next ; therefore. British and North American 
will forte Foreign Goods in common with British Goods, according to priority po arrwal at 
wharfon ~~ ey be sday, and Wednesday of each week, commencing with the sailing from Liver- 
pool on the 29th December. 


T= BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Captains. 

ASIA... .cccesccceeeeescesesees.sC. H. E. Judkins [parate....... ecooce seseeeW. J.C. Lang 
eo ccccccccccsevccccccceecccscesceccoA. MYO | Niagara.....sssssssecsesseees J. Stone 

AMOTICS,...00ccccccccscescceces- coccccelte epee Canada....-sss0++.+. Wm. Harrison 

Europe..cocescccee sseccccees snseneese EG - Lout Cambria, .....cssseccsseesseeed. LOND 


w 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their ai. tall onetarboard side—red en 





port side. 
Captains. From 
Gdsionie avcccosdpeccesse --Leitch......- eorsseeee “Boston Wednesday, Oct. 24th 
Niagara.....crcsccesssenes “Bye. cooccesescssooe ** Meow York, Wednesday, Oct, 3let. 
Europa... IBGE .ccocces e+. “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 7th. 
Hiberni :..Stone *-+ New York, Wednesday, Nov. 14th. 
Cambria -Shannon.. * Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 2ist. 





Americ Harrison * New York, Wednedsay, Nov, 26th, 

Caledon Leitch. “« Boston Wednesday, Dec, 5th. 

Canada. Judkins “ New York, Wednesday, Dec. 12th 

Gobnndesededodeboseobecebasdslly badness “ Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 10th 

Soh ceocshcdecdnecceptge eeeeccseccceecessseees “* New York, Wednesday, Dec. 2th 
P e in first cabin from New = ork or Y yaa to Etvarpect. seceoccccoecs $120. 


o in second do 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
¥reight will be charged on speats beyond an amount for personal expenses, 


Ap experienced surgeon on must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply 10 


Ez. eg Jr 


Broadway . 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
yas Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the lst, 6th, Lith, l6th, and 26th of every 





month; the ships to succeed each ether in the ew fo viz— 
Ships. Ca From New Y: From Liverpool. 

New World.......+ ht..... ----July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 Aces. +++-Dec 21,...Apr 22 
Weat Point.......+.-Mulliner...cccocceeellcocccsoldecocsccell |. ceeeDbeveesrees 2B. cones B68 
Fidelia.......0.+++++ C@ALON...6.e-e secs 16..0+0+0+16.00+-+0016 |Sept i... : Jan 1....May 1 
Roscius.........+++. Eld DE cpcdisediiinseint MircsoagllttsseSloacoalaal Leceveceskl 
Isaae Wright........M seoeees Aug 1. .. Dec 1... -Apr 1 al” eet Sere 
Ashburton.........- Bumting. .....+.+0+++ aay wescceee BO loces eveccces 








Constellation........ YOCesveessveeeeens LL.eees fea 00 
B ooeeo l6. «16 


iiree ee LoWwb@?.....c.Oct- 1ecscBeb 1...June 1}... 16 


ececceseesTLOWland..ceosssese C.ccccece Beecc-ee sees Sleeeereeesshesensene 
AY. ..00e Shipley...cecseceee Llesceccesddeceeees "3S | cock Mlaschioss Miboccbens 
Oxford.........evs++ss@OOAMANSON,-++++-16..+0+-+-16.000000216 Dec 1,..-Apr 1....Aug 1 
me epepemoegegn Oe 000000088 | cece Llsecccccenllscvccooedl 
us ety: a ccccesocek” Y+eee.-. NOV a ‘Mar 1:2.:July i |: evccceceelGvesecees 
al ofthe largest cia, and are commanded by men of character 

L mig ty in accommodations are ali that can be desired in point of comfort and 
tne A and | ney are furnished with ly edbered ie of stores of tke best kind. Panc- 
tuality in the days ¢ nice of will be ae 


Bey cat ) 





to Live Bi csscescccscsoccssQyOO 
i “ord, Meateese te Wright, Columbie  Poreshir Fidelia, © 
ts for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac “ht, olumbia, or’ 2 elia, Cam- 
a ge and ‘New York , CO, or ©. BH. MARSHALL, N.Y. 


BARING, BROTHERS & CGO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, ROBEUT KE and J oho x Skiddy, 


T ¥. 
maiick Roary, Antoun Haas O22 Licerpaal 
al Asti rto1 en ay an ew Wor 
Agents for ships ck Henry, 0 on NNELL, a ey Co'N.Y 
Roscius, Siddons, Sherid XPM, BO BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
hips us, ons an and Garri 
ees *"~ SPOFFORD TILESTON & Co, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LENE OF PACKBETS. 

7 line of packets will h d of the netted ships, which will suc- 
each ether in the ordey in switiels they are nam unctually from New 

York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on YO} A 28th, and Portswouth 








on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of ayes from New Days of Salling Gem 
M 8 Senn 8, J sit 28 nn 28, Feb. 23 
Westminster, ay t an. une 3 ict. b 
ea etand, RH Gr Griswota og IP og “8 94 | uly 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 18 
Southampton, new, E. E. Mor; = June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} “ 2, | OR 
toria, J. Johnston, “2, “ 24, “ 24} Aug. 13, Des 13, Apri is 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 3, Mar.8| “ 2, * » 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker a - =. Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 1s 
Devonshire,new, H. Fg ote h Aug. 8, Dec. un April 8 >»  * & a 


Ame. Eagle, Chadwick, aby 24 | Oct. is, Feb. 13, June 13 


These are ona of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
= tect care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores. &e.,are of the best deectip- 


rice of cabin passage Is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
ogee Neither the captains nor owners of these poe pee ackets will be responsible for let- 
orp zes, sent by them, cine ae LTA Ladin ty Ly > . 

Appi, a and to BARING. BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. ‘ 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York en 
S the Lat of each mouth, as follows:— 





’ 








New York. 
ST. DENIS, (ist January... . cit r February, 
Up centr jot September. 216th October 
8T. NICTIOLAS, lat rv ruary a {icin i 
TE. ce ecseeseeeeeee 
ioe lot October... secccecce 0 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March ahead spect Si April x 
master. lat July...+.seee eoces 
ep , juts eso besbenves “5 im epenter, 
ONEIDA, lst Ap évescocnse ke 
lat AUZUSt,....eeeseee. ¢ 16th September 
Fanck, master. fit Setmber.. eecce bee 16th January. ‘ 


The ships ace all ¥ the first class, commanded by men of experience in ‘the trade. The 


liquors. 
price of passage is $100 without wines or MANOEs. | ote nses but those setually 
Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded freefrom any 1 INCKEN, Agents, | 
a 


mar 13 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
{OFFICE NO $ BARCLAY STREET. 
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